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. 
Lecture XXXII, 

Bopirs rounD Deap (continued), Drowy- 
ING :—Cireumstances to be considered in 
the inquiry. Dead bodies found in water, 
whether drowned or otherwise. Sinking 
and rising of the body. Recovery from 
drowning. Phenomena resulting when a 
person has died from drowning. The post- 
mortem appearances, Non-entrance of water 
into the lungs and stomach, 
the diaphragm. Murder before throwing a 
body into the water, Infliction of injuries 
first, and drowning afterwards. Drowning 
as an act of suicide. Evidence on the trial 
of S. Cowper, for the murder of Sarah 
Stout. Floating of dead bodies. Evidence 
of the time when a person was drowned. 
Other collateral circumstances, 


GentLemen:—The next variety of as- 
phyxia, causing suspicious death, which 
demands our attention, is drowning. It is 
one of those modes of death which is fre- 
quently resorted to by the suicide, and 
wore likely to demand your skill and manage- 
ment than many others. The immediate 
cause of death by drowning, as in every 
other instance of asphyxia, is the paralysis 
of the brain and nervous system, from the 
circulation of unaltered blood in the head ; 
but, in many cases, the effect is not so com- 
plete as to preclude the possibility of resus- 
citation, by endeavouring to restore the pul- 
monary circulation, and again supplying the 
system with arterial blood. 

In forming a decision with respect to the 
causes of fatal asphyxia from drowning, 
difficulties present themselves which can 
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only be cleared away by strict inquiry into 
the following circumstances :— 

I. The state of the person previous to the 
submersion. 

II. Accidents which may have happeied 
to him in falling into the water. 

III. Tye period of the day at which the 
submersion is supposed to have happened, 

LV. Other collateral circumstances, 

The chief object of these inquiries, in a 
me ae o-legal point of view, is to ascertain, 

- Whether a person w ho is found dead 
ina lake, or river, or in any piece of water, 
was submersed, or drowned, whilst alive, 
or whether the body was thrown into the 
water after death ? 

2. If any marks of violence appear upon 
the body, whether these were inflicted be- 
fore submersion, or happened from accidents 
attending it? 

3. Whether, independently of marks of 
violence, the drowning was the effect of 
accident, or of suicide, or of murder? 

I. The first question can only be answered 
by examining into the phenomena attending 
the act of drowning of a healthy individual, 
in the possession of all his faculties, who 
accidentally falls into deep water; and the 
appearances presented on the inspection of 
the body, by dissection after death. 

If the fall have been from a height, the 
body is precipitated to the bottom of the 
water, when it is not of very profound 
depth ; it then quickly rises to the surface, 
partly from its natural gravity, whilst the 
lungs are fall of air, being less than that of 
the water, partly from much air being col- 
lected and retained in thesclothes. But if 
the person be not able to swim, and is 
greatly agitated, he screams, by which 
effort the chest is partly emptied of the air 
it contained, and the body once more sinks 
to the bottom, but again rises; and this 
occurs several successive times. Whenever 
the mouth happens to be above the surface 
of the water, the necessity for fresh air in 
the lungs instinctively leads to a hurried 
gasp to obtain it ; but, frequently, water is 
gulped down with the air, which exciting a 
cough, the air is ejected as well as the 
water, and the body again sinks. Repeated 





efforts of this kind, and vain struggles for 
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safety, are made every time the body rises ; 
but as the air in the lungs bé@eomes more 
and more tainted at each successive sub- 
mersion, and, at the same time, the efforts 
made to avert the impending fate determin- 
ing the blood to the head, and this being 
unaltered, venous asphyxia supervenes ; 
consciousness and volition having then 
ceased, the body sinks motionless to the 
bottom of the water, the weight of which, 
pressing on the thorax, forces out a portion 
of the air remaining in the lungs; and a few 
air-bubbles gurgling to the surface afford 
to those present the evidence that the last 
vain effort is over. In accounting for these 
phenomena, it is evident that the frequent 
risings to the surface depend, in a great 
measure, on the struggles which are instinc- 
tively made to fill the lungs, and the subse- 
qifent sinkings, to the air thrown out from 
.the lungs, owing to the various efforts to 
inspire, taking water in with thg air, and 
this exciting coughing. As the air within 
the lungs diminishes, it also becomes gore 
and more venous ; the skin changes to blue, 
particularly about the mouth; the pulse 
becomes weaker, and ceases; muscular 
energy is gone; and, like an inanimate sub- 
stance, the body falls down motionless, and 
without sensation. With respect to the 
time that a person may remain under water, 
compatible with the possibility of restoring 
animation, this depends on a variety of cir- 
cumstances. In ordinary cases, if a body 
have not remained submersed longer than 
five or eight minutes, animation may be re- 
stored; this rarely occurs if the time ex- 
ceed fifteen minutes. I have failed to re- 
cover persons who had not been four minutes 
under water, and have succeeded with others 
who had been twenty minutes. Four cases 
of recovery occurred at Paris, after the body 
had been half an hour under water ; and one, 
three-fourths of an hour. The more the 
individual struggles, the. sooner he dies, 
and the less chance of resuscitation exists, 
for it is the muscular motion which expends 
the oxygen, a fact which is proved by the 
effect produced on persons who have fainted, 
and, in that state, have been submersed in 
water, for in that case a much longer 
period of submersion can be sustained 
without destroyigg the chance of resuscita- 
tion, Fapere relates a case from Pater, 
of a young woman who was condemned to 
he drowned, as a punishment for the crime 
of infanticide, and who fainted at the 
moment she was plunged into the water. 
She remained a quarter of an hour under it, 
and, nevertheless, recovered on being drawn 
out. This may also explain some of the 
extraordinary instances of recovery recorded 
in the reports of the Humane Society. One 
person is stated to have recovered, after 
having been three quarters of an hour under 
the water. 

Now, these are the phenomena resulting 
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when a body has been drowned while living ; 
what appearances does it exhibit when it is 
taken out of the water? 

The whole body is cold and pallid; the 
face is especially so, and slightly livid ; the 
eyes are half open, and the pupils much 
dilated ; the mouth and the nostrils contain 
a great deal of frothy fluid ; and the same 
kind of fluid is also found in the trachea, 
the bronchial tubes, and the bronchial cells. 
The tongue is protruded between the teeth, 
and approaches to the under edge of the 
lips. It is said that the countenance, in- 
stead of being pale, is sometimes red and 
bloated, and presents all the symptoms of 
death from ordinary apoplexy, but I have 
never seen an instance of this condition, 
although I have seen the bead much swelled. 
This swelling and lividness are generally 
present when persons have fallen into the 
water in a state of intoxication. In addi- 
tion to these external appearances, the ends 
of the fingers are seen to be excoriated, and 
the presence of dirt or sand is visible under 
the nails; but this can only happen when 
the water is aot deep, and when efforts to 
save himself from death are made by the 
drowning person on touching the ground. 
If the water be very deepg the body never 
reaches the ground till all power of strug- 
gling is over; and a drunken man who falls 
into the water may expire without a strug- 
gle or an effort to save himself. Hence 
this last sign cannot always be expected to 
be present. ’ 

The appearances which the body that has 
been drowned presents, if immediately 
opened, are the following :— 

1. On opening the head, the brain displays 
a darker colour than usual; but the vessels 
are not always turgid with blood ; extrava- 
sation has never been observed in cases of 
simple drowning. 

2. There is an unusual accumulation of 
black blood in the pulmonary arteries and 
veins, and in the right auricle and ventricle, 
whilst the left ventricle is only half filled 
with the same kind of blood, sometimes 
completely empty. The trunks, and smaller 
branches of the arteries proceeding from the 
left ventricle, are also filled with black 
blood. 

3. Some water, mixed with frothy matter, 
and occasionally coloured with blood, is 
found in the trachea ; but the quantity varies 
much in different instances. Much useless 
controversy took place upon this subject, 
until the experiments of Dr. Gopwyn set 
the question at rest. By drowning animals 
in coloured liquids, and %m quicksilver, he 
found that the quantity of flaid which 
entered the lungs of a cat was only 3v.,@ 
quantity too gmall to cause death; for 
although water, which he injected into the 
trachea in moderate quantity, caused some 
difficulty of breathing, and a feeble pulse, 
yet it was quickly absorbed, and did not 
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BODIES FOUND DROWNED. 


cause death. It is curious that, so late as 
1809, Larrey should have attributed the 
cause of death in drowning to the introduc- 
tion of water the bronchial tubes, and 
deduced this conclusion from anatomical 
examination of the bodies of persons who 
had been drowned. I may only repeat, that 
the question is now set at complete rest. 
Unless the body have remained long in the 
water, scarcely any fluid is found in the 
bronchial tubes ; and, consequently, much of 
that which is sometimes found, passes in after 
death. As to the quantity, this depends on 
the fact, whether the last effort of the lungs 
of the person who falls into the water, be 
one of expiration or inspiration, for if it be 
the former, no water will reach the trachea*. 
The frothy mucus in the trachea, however, 
is not peculiar to drowning. You will re- 
collect that I mentioned it as one of the 
signs not unfrequently present in cases of 
hanging ; and we shall afterwards find, that 
it is also present in cases of death from 
unrespirable gases. The frothy mucus, 
nevertheless, is a sign of some importance, 
for if the body be thrown into the water 
after death, unless the death of the person 
have been effected by strangulation, or hang- 
ing, no frothy mucus is found in the lungs ; 
and water entering the trachea of a dead 
person can never so mix with the air as to 
form a frothy mucus. 

4. The diaphragm is said by some to be 
depressed into the abdomen, which would 
not, a priori, be expected. The experiments 
of Sir B. Bropie have proved that the 
diaphragm exerts itself nearly as long as the 
heart itself, and that the interval between 
the cessation of the movements of the dia- 
phragm, and that of the movements of the 
heart, is even shorter in animals which are 
drowning than in those in the throes of 
strangulation ; hence the last efforts of life 
being those which aim at respiration, this 
position might be arrested, as it were, at the 
moment of death; but the fact is generally 
the reverse ; and as the last efforts are those 
of collapse of the lungs, the diaphragm 
rises high into the thorax. 

, 5, Little or no water is found in the sto- 
mach, and when it is present, it can in no 
way have contributed to death. There is 
even less chance of water being found in 
that organ, if the body have been thrown 
into the water after death, than when the 
person has been drowned. The experiments 
of Onrita and Marc have proved that water 
is never found in bodies submersed after 
death ; and that it cannot be made to enter 
the stomach without the assistance of a 
tube passed into the guilet. This fact, and 
that of little or no water entering the lungs, 
cannot be too widely propagated, as th 
popular prejudice is in favour of the oppo- 





* The experiments of Dr. Gouwrn have been 
+ mg confirmed by those of Mr. Kise and Professor 
OLMAN, ° 
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site opinion, and bodies take out of the 
water are still rolled on barrels, and held 
up by the heels, in order to dislodge it—a 
practice fraught with the greatest danger, if 
the smallest chance of resuscitation exist. 
A curious instance of the pertinacity with 
which old opinions are adhered to, is 
found in a paper of Mr. D. Jonnson, sur- 
geon, Farringdon, published in the “ London 
Med, Repository” for July 1824. In detail- 
ing a case of suspended animation in a sea- 
man who had fallen from a yard-arm into 
the sea, when the ship was going at the rate 
of nine knots and a half per hour, and was 
afterwards picked up in an insensible state, 
Mr. Jounson says, “ When brought on board 
the ship he showed no signs of life. I had 
him immediately suspended with his head 
downwards, and well shaken for a minute 
or two. He was then laid on the cabin- 
table, and rubbed all over by two or three 
men with flannels, &c. Tartarized antimony 
was robbed into the root of his tongue, and 
tobacco-smoke biown into his mouth and 
nostrils,’’ xc. Singular as it may appear, 
after all this rough practice, the man re- 
covered. 

Such being the appearances of the body 
of the person submersed in water whilst 
alive, and the aspect of the visceraWisplay- 
ed by dissection, let us now inquire in what 
respect these differ from those displayed in 
a body which has been previously killed, 
and thrown into the water after death. 

In the first place, something must be en- 
deavoured to be learned from the state of 
the body when found. If the clothes be 
much torn, as if a struggle had taken place 
with another person, and marks of violence 
be perceived, which are not likely to have 
been inflicted under water; if there be no 
excoriation at the ends of the fingers, and 
no dirt, or sand, found under the nails; if 
any mark, as of a cord, be perceived around 
the neck; if, instead of being pale, the 
entire corpse appear covered, in various 
parts, with ecchymoses ; if, on opening the 
body, the surface of the brain be not found 
darker than usual; if the lungs be not 
gorged with blood; if the diaphragm be in 
a state of natural tension; and if the blood 
be in a coagulated state ; there is much rea- 
son for supposing that thedeath of the per- 
son was not the result of his submersion in 
the water. Circumstances, however, may 
throw doubts upon the validity of that de- 
cision, and, therefore, they ought to be ex- 
amined into. Thus, the clothes may be torn, 
from the nature of the bank, or spot, from 
which the individual precipitated himself, 
by catching upon stumps of trees, or rugged- 
pointed rocks in the descent ; and this will, 
also, account for some external bruises. 
The nature of the bank must, therefore, be 
examined; but if foot-marks indicate a 
struggle ; if the hands be clenched, and con- 





tain grass, or twigs, as if they had caught at 
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those to ris being precipitated into the 
water, then the first opinion, if confirmed by 
the additional symptoms on dissection, re- 
mains unaltered. 

person of the name of TayLor was 
murdered near Hornsey, in December, 1818, 
and the body afterwards was thrown into 
the New River. It was proved in evidence 
that marks of footsteps in the ground were 
discovered near the river, the hands of the 
body were clenched, and contained grass, 
which, in his struggle for safety, he had 
torn from the bank. There was, therefore, 
no doubt that he had been murdered before 
being thrown into the river. 

With regard to the excoriations at the 
ends of the fingers, and the dirt and sand 
under the nails, I have already stated that 
these are not likely to occur if an intoxicat- 
ed person fall into the water, nor if the 
water be very deep; and it has, also, been 
suggested, that the presence of these marks 
is no proof that the person was drowned 
alive; since, in a struggle by which he may 
have been previously killed, his fingers may 
have received bruises from catching at the 
ground, or at grass, or at other things, at the 
moment he was murdered ; and these ap- 
pearances may thus occur even when the 
body has been dead before it was submers- 
ed in the water. Some marks of violence 
are not equivocal; for instance, those indi- 
cative of hanging, or strangling, upon the 
neck, with those inflicted by cutting instru- 
meuts, or gun-shot wounds ; but contusions, 
fractures, and luxations may arise from the 
nature of the bank whence the person was 
precipitated; the rapidity of the current, 
and the nature of the channel of a river, 
whether it contain stakes in its bottom, 
whether mills are erected on its banks, or 
other causes exist, likely to produce marks 
of violence. Dr. Gorvon Surra mentions a 
cause of dislocation which would scarcely 
have been previously suspected. A man, 
who had previously leaped from each of the 
bridges into the Thames with impunity, un- 
dertook to do so again for a wager, but was 
drowned, and when the body was found 
both arms were dislocated. On investigat- 
ing the cause, it was ascertained that he 
had, previously, always plunged with the 
arms in a line with the body, or perpen- 
dicularly above the head ; but, in the last in- 
stance, he went down with them in a hori- 
zontal position, and both were dislocated. 
With respect to the liquidity of the bleod, it 
must be recollected that the blood does not 
coagulate in poisoning by some of the un- 
respirable gases. The darker appearance 
of the surface of the brain than is usual, 
without the gorged state of the vessels, and 
the defect of any extravasation, is a symp-4 
tom much to be depended upon, 

Ihave insisted upon those appearances 
that tend to render the ordinary signs of 
drowning, when a person is alive, doubtful, 
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because cases daily occur in which deci- 
sions are hazarded on the most careless and 
slight examination of the body, both as re- 
gards its external ap nee, and that 
which is presented on t st-mortem ex- 
amination of the viscera. And, after all, a 
clever barrister might easily puzzle a medi- 
cal witness upon the points of demonstra- 
tion which really entitle him to pronounce 
that a body found in water had actually 
died by drowning. Perhaps it may safely 
be aftirmed, that no circumstances are likely 
to enable a completely decisive opinion to 
be delivered on the negative side of the 
question, that is, that the body was dead 
before it was consigned to its watery bed. 

A body may be found in which, although, 
from not being taken out of the water, no 
suspicion may at first arise that the death 
was caused by drowning, yet, on examina- 
tion, this may be found to be the case. If, 
however, marks of strangulation appear, we 
must hesitate in delivering such an opinion 
until the most minute investigation be made. 
Thus, in a case published in the “ Times” 
newspaper, of the body of a boy having 
been found in a field in a sack, two medi- 
cal practitioners, Mr. Smart and Mr, Savy- 
pers, of Cheshunt, stated. on the inquest, 
“that, upon examination, they found seve- 
ral marks uader the chin, occasioned either 
by a cord, or the pressure of hands, There 
was a fracture on the sknll; the skin on 
the shin bones was broken, and blood had 
evidently flowed from the nostrils ; ther 
was also a wound in the cheek. The gen- 
tlemen both agreed that the body had been 
immersed in water, and that suffocation, to 
gether with the injuries on the body, had 
been the canse of death.” Now, from the 
perusal of this account, it is pretty evident 
that there was sufficient reason for the opi- 
nion that murder Wad been committed ; but 
it is difficult to conjecture upon what data 
it was supposed that the body had been im- 
mersed in water. If it arose from the bod 
being wet, an easy solution of that circum- 
stance might be afforded by the length of 
time the body had remained exposed to the 
atmosphere. No rational object could be 
served by immersing the body in water, and 
then removing it from the water, to leave 
the sack containing it in a field, where dis- 
covery would be more likely to occur than 
if it bad been left in the water; and assur- 
edly the extent of the violence evident on 
the body was amply suflicient to account 
for the death of the boy, without calling in 
the aid of drowning. 

II. The replies to, and observations made 
upon, the first question, are, in a great mea- 
sure, applicable to the second, whether, in 
pthe event of any marks of violence appear- 
ing upon the body, these were inflicted 
before the submersion of the body, or hap- 
pened from accidents attending it? The 
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. AND SUICIDE BY DROWNING. 


on this point refers to the state of the lungs, 
whichy as I have already stated to you, are 
distended with air when death is the result 
of strangulation, or of hanging; but very 
little air is contained in them when a per- 
son has died by drowning. Dr. Parts, in 
his joint work with Mr, Foxpianave, has 
stated, that in relation to their gaseous con- 
tents, the lungs are the same in strangled as 
in drowned persons, for in both cases a 
quantity of air is forcibly expelled from 
them before dissolution, an opinion which 
surprizes me greatly, and which is directly 
opposed to the facts connected with stran- 
gulation, I would not have adverted to the 
error, however, in a work of inferior merit, 
but in one which stands so high as this does, 
and deservedly so, it is a matter of duty to 
point out every thing that is likely to mis- 
lead. 

IIL. Indetermining whether the body found 
was drowned by a murderer, or whether 
suicide was committed, or the drowning 
was accidental, what is termed the external 
circumstances of the case must be taken 
into account. Thus, if marks of feet on 
the bank, indicating a struggle to have oc- 
curred, are discovered,—if the hands be 
clenched, and grasping grass and other mat- 
ters, there is reason for suspecting murder. 
It might be supposed that a body found 
drowned, with the hands and feet tied toge- 
ther, may confidently be regarded as a case 
of murder; but two cases, at least, are re- 
corded, which display the impropriety of 
such an opinion being hastily delivered. 
One was the case of a guaging-instrument 
maker, who had been missing for some 
days, about the end of June, 1816. His 
body was discovered floating down the 
Thames, and, when taken out, the wrists 
were found tied together, and fastened to 
the knees, which were, in like manner, se- 
cured to each other. The cord employed 
for this purpose was proved to have been 
one that had hung from the top of his bed- 
stead, and which, when he was ill, some 
weeks before he drowned himself, he had 
employed in raising himself up in bed, He 
was a good swimmer, and it was supposed 
that he had tied himself in this manner be- 
fore precipitating himself into the water, to 
prevent himself from swimming. There 
was sufficient evidence of this man’s insa- 
nity, but none that he had thus tied himself, 
yet,on the presumption which I have stated, 
the coroner’s jury properly, in my opinion, 
returned a verdict “ found drowned.” In 
the second case the evidence was still more 
conelusive than in the former. The man 
was reduced to great pecuniary distress. 
One day he took an affectionate farewell of 
his family, declaring that he would not 
return until he had procured some employ- 
ment. On the following day he was taken 


out of the New River, with his hands and 
legs tied together, In his pocket was found 
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a card of his address, and three-pence in 
money. He had five-pence when he left 
home, and it was supposed that he had ex- 
pended the other two-pence in the purchase 
of the cord with which he was tied. 

As illustrative of this part of our inquiry, 
I would refer to the reports of two sur- 
geons, and also the reports of the Colleges 
of Surgeons and Physicians of Edinburgh, 
respecting the causes of the death of Sir 
James STANDSFIELD, and the trial of Samvurt 
Cowrerr, for the murder of Saran Srovr.* 

The first case exhibits an instance of par- 
ricide, which, for the honour of buman 
nature, seldom occurs. Puitir Stranps- 
riecp, son of Sir James Stanpsrrecp, of New 
Milns, Scotland, was a man of vicious and 
dissipated habits, and had repeatedly sworn 
that he would take the life of his father, 
which he, at length, accomplished, by 
strangling the old man in his bed-chamber, 
at the dead of night. He afterwards car- 
ried the body to some water, into which he 
threw it, in the expectation that it might be 
supposed Sir James had drowned himself ; 
but the body floated in the morning, and 
although it was taken out and interred, yet 
suspicion having been excited, two surgeons 
were sent from Edinburgh, by order of the 
King’s Advocate, Sir Joun Datrymrte, to 
examine the body. It was accordingly dug 
up, and subjected to dissection. 

In the second case it will be unneces- 
sary to make any remarks on the evidence, 
which palpably displays the ignorance of 
ove of the medical men examined on that 
occasion, and the danger of such exposi- 
tions in @ourts of justice to the honour of 
the profession ; it also clears up a point con- 
nected with drowning. 

Mr. Coarworti, a surgeon, among other 
matters, finding there was no water either 
in the stomach or the fangs, thus stated his 
opinion :—* Then I remember I said, tis 
woman could not be drowned, for if she 
had taken in water, the water must have 
rotted all the guts; that was the construc- 
tion I made of it then; but for any marks 
about her head and neck, it was impossible 
for us to discover it, because they were so 
rotten!’ Lleave you, Gentlemen, to make 
your own comments upon such evidence. 

Epwanp CLemMent, a seaman, sworn.—In 
the year 89, or 90, I saw several thrown 
overboard during the engagement, but one 
[ particularly took notice of, that was my 
friend, and killed by my side; I saw him 
swim for a considerable distance from the 
ship; and a ship coming under @r stern 
caused me to lose sight of him; but I saw 
several dead bodies floating at the same 
time; likewise in another engagement, 
where a man had both his legs shot off, and 
died instantly they threw over his legs; 
though they sank, I saw his body float; 

; . 





* See Howell's State Trials, vol. xiii. 
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likewise I have seen several men who died 
a natural death at sea; they have, when 
they have been dead, had a,considerable 
weight of ballast and shot made fast to 
them, and so were thrown overboard ; be- 
cause we hold it fora general rule, that all 
men swim if they be dead before they come 
into the water; and, on the contrary, I have 
seen men when they have been drowned, 
that they have sunk as soon as their breath 
was out of their bodies, and I could sve no 
more of them, For instance, a man feil out 
of the Corawall, and sunk down to-rights, 
and seven days afterwards we weighed an- 
chor, and he was brought up grasping his 
arm about the cable ; and we have observ- 
ed, in several cases, that where men fall 
overboard, as spon as their breath is out of 
their body they sink downright; and, on 
the contrary, where a dead body is thrown 
overboard without weight it will swim. 
Men (that are killed) float with their heads 
just down, and the small of their backs aud 
buttocks upwards. * * * Why should go- 
vernment be at that vast charge, to allow 
threescore or fourscore weight of iron to 
sink any man, but only that their swimming 
about should not be a discouragement to 
others. 

Dr. Stoant sworn.— * * As to my opi- 
nion of drowning, it is plain, that if a great 
quantity of water be swallowed into the 
stomach by the gullet, it will not suffocate 
or drown the person. Drunkards, who 


swallow a great.deal of liquor, and those 


who are forced by the civil law to drink a 
great quantity of water, which in giving 
the question (as it is called) is pogred into 
them, by way of torture, to make them con- 
fess crimes, have no suffocation or drowning 
happen to them; but, on the other hand, 
w any quantity comes into the windpipe, 
so a8 it does hinder ominterrupt inspiration, 
or@oming in of the air, which is necessary 
for breathing, or iuspiration, the person is 
suffocated. Such asmall quantity will do, 
as sometimes in prescriptions, when people 
have been very weak, or forced to take 
medicines, I have observed some spoonfuls 
in that condition, (if it went the wrong 
way ), to have choked or suffocated the per- 
son. I take drowning, in a great measure, 
to be thus, and when one struggles he may, 
to save himself from being choked, swallow 
some quantity of water, yet that is not the 
cause of his death, but that which goes into 
the windpipe and lungs. Whether a person 
comes dead or alive into the water, I be- 
lieve quantity will go into the wind- 
pipe, an lieve, without force after death, 
little will get into the stomach, because that 
it should, swallowing is necessary, which 
after death cannot be done. * * * 

Baron Hatsett.—But what do you say to 
this,—if there had been water in the body, 
would it not have putrified the body after it 
had lain six weeks? 





Dr. Stoant.—I am apt to think it would 
have putrified the stomach in less than the 
time, because the stomach is a part of the 
body that is contrived by nature partly to 
receive liquids, but the contrivance of the 
lungs is only for the receiving of air; they 
being of a spongy nature, the water might 
sink more into them than the stomach; but 
I believe it might putrify there, too, after 
some time. I am apt to think, that when a 
body is buried under ground, according to 
the depth of the grave, and difference of the 
weather and soil, the fermentation may be 
greater or lesser; and that, according to the 
several kinds of meats, or liquids, in the 
stomach, the putrefication will likewise 
vary, so that it seems to me to be very un- 
certain. 

Question by the prisoner.—ls it possi- 
ble, by your judgment, for any water to pass 
into the thorax ? 

Dr, Stoant.—I believe it is hardly pos- 
sible that any should go from the windpipe 
into the cavity of the thorax, without great 
violence and force, for there is a membrane 
that covers the outside of the lungs, that 
will hinder the water from passing through 
it into any part without them. 

Dr. Wottaston sworn.— * * I saw two 
men that were drowned out of the same 
boat. They were taken up the next day 
after they were drowned ; one of them was, 
indeed, prodigiously swelled, so much that 
his clothes were burst in several places of 
his sides and arms, and his stockings in the 
seams. * * The other was not in the 
least swelled in any part, nor discoloured ; 
he was as lank, I believe, as ever he was in 
his lifetime, and there was not the least 
sign of any water in him, except the watery 
froth at his mouth and nostrils. 

Mr. Harriorr (naval surgeon) sworn.— 
* * When we threw men overboard that 
were killed, some of them swam and some 
of them sank. * * When a dead body 
was throwa overboard [ always observed that 
it did sink. 

Mr. Bartvert (a naval surgeon) sworn.— 
* * [never saw any body float, either of 
the men that were killed in our ship, or in 
the ships that have been near us; I have 
not seen a body on the surface of the 
water. 

The only other subject connected with 
our present inquiry to be noticed, is one of 
much importance in presenting evidence 
with respect to the time at which a case of 
death from drowning occurred, when no 
other evidence than the appearance of the 
body can be obtained, to throw any light on 
the investigation. This can only be deter- 
mived by the degree of putrefaction at 
which the body has arrived; and nothing is 
more fallacious than this ground of judg- 
ment. After a certain time, bodies that 
have been drqwned rise and float on the 
surface, owing to the extrication of gaseous 
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matter during the progress of the putrefac- 
tive process; but no precise time is fixed 
for this result, whi varies, from many 
collateral circumstances. It is evident, 
however, that a body found floating must 
have been under water for two days, at 
least. The body of the celebrated Cara- 
croLu, the Neapolitan admiral, who was 
hanged, and afterwards thrown into the 
sea, With shot attached to the feet, floated 
in thirteen days after it was committed to 
the deep; and, as it neared Lord Nexson’s 
ship, on the deck of which the King of Si- 
cily was walking, produced in the guilty 
monarch a yell of horror, and the expres- 
“ He comes! he comes!” Vien! 
vien! It does not at all follow that bodies, 
whether dead before being submersed, or 
those of persons drowned, should not float 
before putrefaction takes place; but, in 
general, they do not float until after two 
days have elapsed. When the water is not 
deep, and is a clear, running stream, the 
body does not putrefy, but is converted into 
a substance resembling spermaceti, adipo- 
cire, and the period of time required to effect 
this change has been made the subject of 
legal inquiry.* 

iV. In summing up the evidence ne- 
cessary to be adduced on trials of sus- 
pected murder, or suicide, by drowning, 
many 6f the collateral circumstances are of 
great importance, even in those points in 
which a medical witness is likely te be ex- 
amined. For instance, if a fracture of the 
skull were evident on a body found in the 
water, it might become an important ques- 
tion, whether it could have been produced 
by a person precipitating himself, or being 
precipitated, from a height above the river, 
from which circumstantial evidence would 
lead to the assumption that he had fallen. 
In this case, not only the nature of the frac- 
ture, but the height of the spot from which 
the fall had taken place, the direction in 
which the blow was received, the differ- 
ence of effect between that produced by a 
heavy body descending with the force of a 
blow upon the skull, and that caused by the 
descent of the body upon a resisting sub- 
Stance, as a point of rock, for instance, and 
many other circumstances, would require to 
be investigated and taken into aecount be- 
fore a correct opinion could be delivered. 


sion, 


* See Male, p. 230. 
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Lecrure XV. 


Tosacco (concluded) :—First estimates of its 
qualities. Oldest notice of healing by the 
Jirst intention. Instances illustrative of the 
caution required in applying tobacco to the 
skin. Porsonous effects of the smell of to- 
bacco, Application of tobacco to the skin, 
and in gout, dysentery, tetanus, itching, and 
other diseases. Its application to promote 
the growth of the hair, and as a cosmetic, 
Its application t6 bougies in suppression of 
urine, and in the form of cataplasm, for 
worms, and apoplexy. Making of cata- 
plasms. Tobacco enemas; their advantage 
and danger. In strangulated hernia, teta- 
nus, and hydrophobia. Hysteria resem- 
bling hydrophobia. Tobacco as a diuretic, 
and in disordered respiration. Imposition 
of tobacco tincture for lobelia inflata. 


GenTLEMEN :—The delight and satisfaction 
with which nicotiana tabacum, or tobacco, 
was hailed, as a luxury, could only be sur- 
passed by the reputation it speedily acquired 
asamedicine. Its value was loudly pro- 
claimed as a panacea, One individual, 
Joannes Kiesinca, boldly asserted that the 
discovery of this herb alone had placed the 
moderns above¢he ancients. Not ouly did 
physicians, like Macnenvs, give aig list 
of the diseases which it cured, but poets 
lavished their choicest epithets on this 
wonder of the new world ; and Castor Dvu- 
RANTE has given us, in good classic Latin, 
and in fair verse, a catalogue of thegnaladies 
it controlled. It obtained the greatest fame 
as an external application to wounds, to 
ulcers, and also for the cure of diseases of 
the skin, which, from want of cleanliness 
and attention, were much more prevalent in 
those days than they at present are. 

One of the first circumstances that brought 
it into notice for the cure of these diseases 
was, that a relation of one of the attendants 
of that Jean Nicot who, originally only 
a lawyer in a small town in France, ¢ 
afterwards the ambassador, has beeome im- 
mortalised as the igtroducer of tobacco, re- 
ceived an extraordinary relief from a disease 
which was visible to every eye, and, there- 
fore, the subject of much conversation. He 
was afflicted with an ulcer upon the cheek, 
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which had gradually erept to the ale of the 
nose, and threatened to spread very tapidly ; 
to this an application ofthe juice and of the 
green leaf of the tobacco was made, for it 
fortunately grew in the garden of the ambas- 
sador: iu twelve days a complete cure was 
effected. Such an oecurrence was the theme 
of general panegyric ; every body tried the 
new remedy, and of course, as is the case 
with every new remedy, every body had 
wounds healed by it ; cutaneous affections 
were removed, scrofulous tumours dissi- 
pated. These good qualities were not con- 
fined to Lisbon, its reputation rapidly spread 
throughout Europe, and we find our older 
physicians and herbalists in England com- 
mending and prescribing it. 

One passage from our respected GeRarpe, 
who called it a “ jewel,” is worthy to be 
mentioned to you, because it is the first 
notice that we have of that principle which 
is of such deep importance in surgery,— 
healing by the first intention. Speaking of 
this herb he says,—‘‘ I doe make hereof an 
excellent balsam, to cure deep wounds and 
punctures made by seme narrow sharp- 
pointed weapon, which balsam doth bring 
up the flesh from the bottom verie speedily, 
and also heale simple cuts in the flesh, ac- 
cording to the first intention, that is, to glew 
or soder the lips of the wounds together, not 
procuring matter or corruption to it, as is 
commonly seen in the healing of wounds.” 
That tobacce, as a local application to the 
skin, is, in magy diseases, highly servi¢e- 
able, there is no doubt ; but the following 
cases, which I have selected from a large 
collection taken from the different periodi- 
cals, will prove to you how necessary it is 
to watch, with the most anxious care, lest 
any untoward symptoms should present 
themselves where you have thought it right 
to prescribe it. The vomiting, the over- 
powenpg sensation of nausea, the sudden 
tor the brain, the death-like swooning, 
and even death itself, rapidly occurring, 
should be borne in recollection, and that 
these have occurred even when no portion 
of the epidermis has been removed :— 

A little boy, aged eight years, had long 
been afflicted with tinea capitis, which had 
proved very obstinate. His father applied 
over his head the expressed juice of tobacco, 
obtained by wetting the dried tobacco-leaf 
sufficiently to damp it, and “then placed be- 
tween two iron plates, and pressed, by which 
means the juice is extracted. This fluid was 
applied at five minutes before two o'clock 
in the afternoon; the child almost immedi- 

ly complained of giddiness and loss of 
sight, so that his father smilingly observed, 
* The boy is drunk ;” he soon afterwards be- 
came sick, vomited freqitatly, and in large 
quantities ; he had, also, an inclination to 
go to stool, but could not evacuate ; his 
limbs tottered, his face was pale, and cover- 
ed with a cold sweat; his mother assisted 
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him to bed, into which he had no sooner 
entered than he had an involuntary discharge 
of feces; his counfimance now appeared 
sunk ; his limbs were motionless, excepting 
now and then, when his legs were drawn 
towards his belly, convulsively; he com- 
plained of thirst, and of violent pain in his 
bowels ; his whole body was bedewed with 
a cold sweat; at half-past five he expired, 
only three hours and a half after the appli- 
cation. On dissection no organic change 
was perceptible. 

In another instance an infusion of this 
herb, made according to the “ London Phar- 
macoporia,” was used as a fomentation for 
a young man who was infected with the ifch, 
for which tobacco had been strongly recom- 
mended: the application was made from 
head to foot. In the course of 20 minutes 
after this operation sickness came on, and, 
soon after, heachach, vertigo, stupor, an 
universal debility, and his sufferings were 
very severe, and evidently had not proper 
means deen taken he would have been poi- 
soned. + A countryman and his wife applied 
an infusion of tobacco to their skins, for the 
cure of the same disease ; in less than an 
hour they felt as if they were intoxicated 
with spirituous liquor; this sensation was 
very speedily followed by violent headach, 
dry hot skin, excessive vomiting and purg- 
ing, spasmodic contractions of the hands 
and arms, and considerable dyspnoea; these 
symptoms continued so long as the solution 
of tobacco remained on the skin, which was 
removed by the warm bath. 

The following is an interesting account of 
the effects even of the smell of tobateo. It 
occurred to Mr. Howison, on a voyage. 
When the evening was pretty far advanced, 
the master of the schooner conducted him to 
the cabin, which was almost full of large 
packages, and, pointing out where he was 
to sleep, left him alone. He felt a heavy 
suffocation, but did not examine the contents 
of the bales, and immediately went to bed ; 
soon afterwards he was harrassed by wild 
and ‘frightful dreams, and suddenly awoke 
about midnight, bathed in a cold dew, and 
totally unable to speak or move ; however, 
he knew perfectly well where he was, an 
recollected every thing that had occurred 
during the day, only he could net make any 
bodily effort whatever, and tried in vain to 
get up, or even change his position. The 
watch on deck struck four bells, and he 
counted them, though he did not hear the 
beats, -but*received the vibfation through 
his body. About this time a seaman came 
into the cabin with a light, and carried away 
an hour-glass that hung upon a nail, with- 
out observing him, though he made several 
efforts to attract his attention; shortly after 
a pane in the sky-light was broken by acci- 
dent, and he saw the fragments drop on the 
floor. These eircumstances actually occur- 





red, as he found on inquiry the next day, 
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and he mentions them to prove that the sen- 
sations he describes were realities, and not 
the offspring of perturbed dreams. The in- 
ability to move was not accompanied by pain 
or uneasiness, but he felt as if the principle 
of life had departed from his frame; at 
length he became totally insensible,a@nd con- 
tinued so until an increase of wifld made the 
sea a little rough, which caused the vessel 
toroll. The motion had the effect of awaken- 
ing him from his trance, and he contrived 
somehow or other to get up, and go on deck. 
His memory was totally lost for about a 
quarter of an hour, and he had no idea con- 
nected with any thing that was not present 
before him, He knew that he was in a ship, 
but nothing more. While in this state he 
observed a man drawing water from the sea 
in buckets, and requested him to pour one 
on his head; after some hesitation the man 
did so, and all his faculties were immedi- 
ately restored, and he acquired a mosfvivid 
recollection of a vast variety of ideas and 
events which appeared to have passed 
through his mind and occupied him during 
the time of his supposed insensibility. All 
this singular derangement had arisen from 
a copious inhalation of the fumes of tobacco, 
for on examining the cabin he found that the 
piles of packages consisted of that narcotic 
plant, aud that quantities of it even lay 
under his bed ; in short, that the sloop con- 
tained nothing else. Notwithstanding it has 
been stated that the odour and the particles 


irom the tobacco produce amongst the work - 


men in snuff manufactories, bronchitis, 
dysentery, and ophthalmia, the statistical 
returns prove that those persons are not 
particularly subjected to special diseases, 
nor are their lives less insurable. We are 
indebted to that indefatigable observer, M. 
Paren® Ducuarte et, for some very minute 
inquiries into the subject. 

The bruised leaves have been applied for 
diseases of the skin, but their powers are 
energetic, and as likely to produce misohief 
as the infnsion or decoction. Notwith- 
standing these effects, however, there-are 
circumstances under which, with due pre- 
caution, it may be externally applied, and 
the formula of the London Pharmaco- 
pocia, which was formerly called t#fusum 
tabaci, but in the new edition is named 
enema tabaci, has been usually employed. 
The recipe directs that a drachm of the 
leaves oftobacco should be macerated for 
an hour ih a pint of boiling water, and then 
strained. Dr. Cottrer, in his aseful trans- 
lation, very properly gives a note of inter- 
rogation, and observes, that Davy has shown, 
that one part, by weight, of Virginia tobacco 
is equal to 3) parts of other specimens 
which be analysed. Dr. Vevcn has, in a 
paper which is to be found in the “ Medico- 
Chirurgical Transactions,” recommended the 
preparation of which I have just spoken, 
to be used as a local application in gout 
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and rheumatic affections of the synovial 
membranes. He says, it not only alleviates 
the pain, but assists the part most materially 
in regaining its wonted strength, and also 
in acute migratory inflammation, and espe- 
cially when it attacks the. joints, the testi- 
cles, the sclerotic coat of the eye, in cases 
of erythematous inflammation ; the precau- 
tion principally tu be attended to is toavoid 
applying it to the stomach, unless it be de- 
sired to produce nausea; at the same time, 
he observes, that it is as well afterwards to 
rub the parts with eau de Cologne. This 
idea of the application of tobacco in gout 
is not altogether new; and some of the 
older admirers of the herb dwell upon #s 
antipodagric qualities. Everarpsays that it 
radically cures the disease, even when taken 
in the form of snuff. It has been also used 
internally for that disease ; and there was 
an old formula in our pharmacopecia, called 
the extractum peticum, which enjoyed some 
reputation as a valuable remedyin gout, in 
dropsy, in jaundice, and in asthma, and it 
was also said to be a specific for ague. It 
was at one time believed to be the principal 
ingredient in the “ Eau médicinale de Hus- 
son,” once so celebrated for the cure of gout, 
and which is now universally acknowledged 
to owe all its power to colchicum. 

Tobacco, externally used, is the great 
remedy resorted to by the natives of the 
Spanish Main, for tetanus, and in the Trans- 
actions of the Medico-Chirurgical Society of 
Edinburgh, two cases of trismus are narrated 
by Dr. Anpersox, of Trinidad, in which 
good effects resulted from its use in the 
form of baths; four ounces of the dried 
plant were boiled for an hour, in eight gal- 
lons of water, and then added to impregnate 
the water of a tepid bath. Dr. O’Brirnt 
has also used it as a fomentation for dysen- 
tery, persevering at the same time in the use 
of purgatives. It has a most decidedly 
beneficial effect in severe itching of the skin, 
particularly after the bites of insects, such 
as bugs, fleas, mosquitoes ; and sometimes 
the most intolerable pruritus, which has 
yielded to no other remedy, has been com- 
pletely removed by it; it also immediately 
allays the irritation consequent upon the 
stinging of nettles. 

One singular property that tobacco pos- 
sesses is, that of making*the hair grow on 
parts which have been for a considerable 
length of time denuded. As the ars cosme- 
fica comes within the range of our science, 
I may mention to you that it is the basis of 
some of those preparations which are puffed 
forth in the papers as “ renovators of the 
capillary ornament of the head,” for in such 
language have I seen them spoken of. Some 
of these lotions are of very considerable 
service after long ill ,health, after fevers, 
and various affections of the system that 
have checked the growth ofghe hair. From 
observations which I have made, I think that 
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what has been sold under the name of the 
* Balm of Columbia,” is made from the leaf 
of tobacco ; it is very serviceable, but it is 
also dangerous, if it have been kept for any 
length of time, or if it be not properly dilut- 
ed, Although it may not possess the power 
ascribed to the “ bear’s grease,” of turning 
a deal-box into a hair-trunk, yet the juice 
of tobacco will very much tend to the 
growth of the hair; but MaGNenus not only 
ascribes this power to it, but he recom- 
mends it as a cosmetic, to dispel redness of 
the face, blackness of the teeth, rough- 
ness of the skin, and, though last, certainly 
not least, ‘to drive sorrow from the human 

e divine. It is employed for the cure 
of some of the diseases of animals,—the 
mapge amongst dogs ; and shepherds like- 
wise, use a decoction, though not as much 
as they did before the introduction of mer- 
curial ointment, to destroy the contagious 
scab to which flocks are subject. 

Great expectations were formed of the 
value of bougies wrapped in a leaf of to- 
bacco, in suppressions of urine, To Dr. Suaw, 
of Philadelphia, we are indebted for the 
first practical information on this point. He 
has narrated two successful cases, in one of 
which he introduced a small-sized bougie, 
which, having been previously moistened 
with water, was enveloped in a leaf of to- 
baceo, and carried down to the stricture, 
where it was retained a quarter of an hour; 
it then passed the stricture and entered the 
bladder; sickness was produced whilst the 
instrument was in the urethra, In the other 
case, the bougie was smeared with the ex- 
tract of tobacco; the operation was per- 
formed three times, and produced such tor- 
por, and relaxation of the sphincter vesice, 
as for some time to render the individual 
upon whom it was tried, incapable of re- 
taining his urine. 

Tobacco is also occasionally employed as 
a poultice, or cataplasm, in same diseases, 
and has had frequent testimonies from dis- 
tinguished physicians in its favour. In the 
first volume of the ‘“* Medical Reports,” you 
will find that Dr. James Curry cured a case 
of epilepsy by a cataplasm formed chiefly of 
tobacco, applied to the scrobiculus cordis. 
The paroxysm appeared to be intermittent, 
and to return periodically, every afternoon ; 
the remedy was applied an hour before the 
expected attack, by which a powerful im- 
pression on the system was produced, and 
the paroxysm of epilepsy prevented. This 
practice, repeated for several days, at the ex- 
pected periods, probably destroyed the dis- 
eased association, for the cure was perma- 
nent. In this form it is a very powerful 
anthelmintic. Dr, Gites Everarp, a Dutch 
physician, wrote a book entitled, “ De Herba 
Panacea, quam alii Tabacum, alii Petum, 
aut Nicotianum vocant brevis commentario- 
lus, quod mirand ac prorsus divine hujus 
Peruanw stirp@ facultates et usus appli- 





cantur,” This appeared in an English form 
in 1659, under the name of “ Panacea.” In 
this it is said, “ the juice of the leaves of 
tobacco clarified, and with sugar made iato 
a syrup, and taken in a morning, in a small 
quantity, drives forth stomach and belly 
Lenny yet you must bruise the leaves, and 
wrap then# in a cloth, and lay them to the 
navel of the patient, and give him a glyster 
of sugar and milk.” That tobacco has very 
striking vermifuge powers there can be no 
doubt. That obstinate cases of tape-worm 
have been cured, that intestinal worms in 
ge eral, and the larve of flies, have been 
dislodged from different parts of the body, 
there can be no doubt; but the greatest care 
and caution is absolutely and indispensably 
required. That a cataplasm is the best 
means of employing the herb we must allow, 
because it can instantaneously be removed ; 
whilst, on the other hand, the injection, or 
intermal administration, may produce its tre- 
mendous effects rapidly, and with an energy 
that nothing can control, The cataplasm 
has been likewise recommended in cases in 
which the stomach has become torpid from 
a large quantity of opium, or of the other 
narcotics, and is insensible to.the stimulus 
of emetics. In apoplery it has been sug- 
gested with a view of bringing the stomach 
into action, and thus exciting the system, 
more particularly where the disease 

been produced by overloading that argan ; 
where the power of deglutition has been 
suspended, in asphyxia, and, indeed, where 
“desperate diseases demand desperate re- 
medies” to stimulate the system, a cata- 
plasm of tobacco to the stomach is one of 
those resources which belong to the healing 
art, where the remedies which long expe- 
rience has taught us to be generally ser- 
viceable, fail us, or the rapid i of dis- 
ease demands extraordinary relief. mak- 
ing a cataplasm, or in applying tobacco, it 
is always necessary that some degree of 
heat should be employed, that the active 
principle sNould be developed; but care 

— be taken in all preparations of the 

that this principle be not dissipated 
re too much heat. Even the boiling water 
directed by our pharmacopeoria to be poured 
on it, though it is the original reeipe of the 
celebrated surgeon Port, may be considered 
as materially affecting the strength and 
power of the infusion. 

An infusion of tobacce into the gectum has 
been from an garly period employed, and 
whether in the form of infusion, decoction, 
or smoke, or whether the leaf itself be in- 
troduced into the anus, it undoubtedly is a 
therapeutic agent of very considerable im- 
portance. It may be had recourse to under 
many circtimstances; but it must be always 
borne in your remembrance, that although 
it proves an effectual remedy, its operation 
is most energetic, and that it is so sudden 
that you must always be upon your guard, 
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CATAPLASMS @ND ENEMAS. 


and prepared for its violence of action; the 
anxiety about the precordia, vomiting, the 
death-like paleness, the cold sweat upon 
the forehead, which first present themselves, 
are but precursors of symptoms most dis- 
tressing to undergo, and even to witness, and 
the words of Ermutter must be upou your 
minds,—*“ Clyster ex decocto tabaci summe 
periculosus est.” Sir Asttey Cooper and 
Sir Cuarces Bert gecord fatal cases from its 
injudicions use; the latter surgeon, speak- 
ing of a case of hernia, says,— The patient's 
strength held up until the tobacco glyster 
was administered to him, after which he 
very suddenly fell low and sank.” Fo.rer 
gives us an instance of death by an enema 
of co, infused in sack, for colic :—** Mr, 
Ospeston, he fell presently into horrid burn- 
ing pain, convulsions, faintings, and so pe- 
rished miserably upon the spot, as it were 
all in flames.” In the Edinburgh Medical 
and SurgicalgJournal is to be found a case 
of convulsi and death an hour or two 
after the injection of two drachms of tobac- 
co, infused in eight ounces of water. A 
single drachm, the same proportion as that 
to which I have directed your attention as 
the formula of the pharmacopoeia, proved 
fatal in the case of a female, mention of 
which is made in the “ Acta Helvetica” for 
1762. Dr. Paris tells us that he witnessed 
a lamentable instance of its effects, where a 
metient had been extrausted by previous 
suffering ; a medical practitioner, after re- 
peated trials to reduce a strangulated her- 


nia, injected an infusion of tobacco, and 
shortly afterwards sent the patient in a car- 
riage to the Westminster Hospital for the 
purpose of undergoing the operation, but 
the unfortunate man arrived only a few 
minutes before he expired. 

Of the fatal effects, within a very short 


time, of using large quantities there are 
many cases on record. Dr. Grant, of Ham- 
burgh, narrates an instance where death oc- 
curred in three quarters of an hour, after 
dreadful convulsions and vomitfhg, in con- 
sequence of a female, who merely suffered 
from indigestion and costiveness, following 
the recommendation of a woman who ad- 
\ised her to boil an ounce in water for fifteen 
minutes ; and the “ Journal de Chimie Mé- 
dicale” contains a case of apparent intoxica- 
tion, and rapid death succeeding upon a 
decoction of two ounces. The smoke has 
likewise produced bad effects when injected. 

Notwithstanding those untoward events 
the tobacco enema is a useful adjunct to the 
materia medica, and has proved very service- 
able in intermittent fever, both as a cata- 
plasm and as an injection previous to the 
paroxysm. For hemorrhoids it has been 
employed. Dr. Darwin gives us an example 
in the “ Zoonomia,” of a lady, who Mad a 
bleeding of many ounces in the day, which 
resisted injections of solutions of lead, of 
bark, of salt of steel, and of turpentine, 
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with some internal astringents and opiates ; 
bat an injectionpof the smoke of tobacco, 
with ten grains of opium mixed with it, was 
used ; it produced, after twice failing on 
account of some imperfectionin the machine, 
great sickness and vertigo, and nearly a 
fainting fit, from which time the blood 
entirely stopped. A similar effect has been 
produced in hemogrhage from the rectum, 
by thrusting into tta leaf of tobacco, and 
leaving it there for some time. In the 
memoirs of the London Medical Society, and 
in the ** Medical and Physical Journal,” are 
cases related by Mr, Bratr, of Great Rus- 
sell-street, Bloomsbury, in which obstruc- 
tions of the cesophagus were removed by a 
tobacco glyster. In one instance a morsel 
of beef had stuck fast in the ceesophagus for 
three days, and had rendered the patient, a 
female, incapable of swallowing either 
liquid or solid, From the difficulty she 
always had in swallowing solid food, and as 
the probang would not pass more than half 
way down towards the upper orifice of the 
stomach, it seemed probable that a partial 
stricture existed. After various fruitless 
attempts to dislodge the obstruction, a 
drachm of tobacco infused in water was 
directed to be injected ; a first trial did not 
produce vomiting, a second, however, did, 
and the patient was saved by the vomiting 
up a portion of the meat, 

An enema of tobacco has been tried in 
order to induce the dilatation of the os uteri 
in difficult parturition. In acase in which it 
was suggested to Dr. Dewees by Dr. Jones, 
of New York, it produced great sickness, 
vomiting, and fainting, but the desired re- 
laxation did not take place; it was again 
employed, but it appears that there was 
great distress without the smallest benefit, 
the soft parts remaining equally rigid as 
before its exhibition, In ileus, in colic, i 
obstinate costiveness, it has been used, 
The following ludicrous account of its suc- 
cess is to be found in a work printed in 
1720, entitled “ The Use and Abuse of To- 
bacco :"—“I have known it used,” says 
the author, “with wery good success by 
making a decoction of it in urine for a 
glyster in a violent iliac passion, when 
several other things failed. The method 
was this: after having, with much difficulty, 
injected the glyster, and spread a carpet 
upon the ground, the patient was constantly 
rolled upon the floor for some time till he 
felt a strong motion for stool, at which time 
there was a copious discharge of hard 
excrement and wind, to the sudden relief 
of the tormented patient and the joy@f his 
despairing friends.” 

Certainly, in diseases of the lower part of 
the intestinal canal, these modes of admi- 
nistering tobacco are very useful, and we 
find, both among the foreign practitioners 
and those of our own country, first-rate 
authority for it; amongst these, De Harn, 
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Gavuotws, Fetter, Rozisa,Scuarrer, Virer, 
have more particularly m it the subject 
of specific inquiry. In strangulated hernia, 
the smoke and infusion of tobacco, as being 
equally useful, were first more particularly 
brought inte notice in this country by that 
great ornament to surgery, Peracivan Port, 
so long attached of St. Bartholomew's Hos- 
pital. His practice ledghim to prefer the 
smoke to the infusion, because he thought 
the effects which both are apt to produce 
on the nervous system of the patient, are 
lighter in the former than in the latter, but 
where there is no proper machine at hand, 
as time in such cases is always precious, he 
used the infusion, and generally very suc- 
cessfully. The following observations from 
the pen of that experienced and honest man 
are invaluable :— 

“The symptoms arisiug from the intoxi- 
cating quality of the tobacco, the languor, 
the cold sweats, AXc., which this weed 
causes, more especially in those who have 
not been accustomed to it, are, as I have 
suid, I think rather more from the infusion 
than from the smoke; but though I have 
often used it I do not remember ever to have 
seen any ill effects from it. It generally 
makes the patient very sick, and produces a 
fainting and cold sweat, which to those 
who do not immediately reflect on the in- 
toxicating quality of tobacco, and the symp- 
toms of such intoxication, may appear alarm- 
ing, but whether it be from the swooning, or 


from the irritation made in the intestinal 
canal, or, which is most likely, from both 


conjointly. I have several times seen rup- 
tures which have resisted all attempts by 
the hand, retain of themselves untouched 
during the influence of such glyster. I have, 
also,” he continues, “seen them both fail 
after fair and repeated trials. Whoever ex- 
pects infallibility in medicine will be dis- 
appointed ; but I can with truth affirm that 
I have seen both the smoke and the infusion 
sueceed much oftener than any thing else, 
and sometimes in very desperate cases.” 

The narratives which he'gives are very 
well worthy of your attentive perusal, and 
from the practice of modern surgery we may 
learn that where protruded intestines be- 
come painful and inflamed, and cannot be 
restored to their proper situation, the re- 
medial powers of tobacco may fairly be 
tested. 

In “ The Trial of Tobacco,” written 
by Evmenp Garptner, about 1648, it is 
said that “the suffumigation of tobacco 
being taken, is a good medicine for the stark- 
nesse ‘or stiffnesse of neck called tetanus, 
and for any pains or achs in the body pro- 
ceeding of the cause that tetanus doth.” 
Macnents, Neanper, and others, held the 
same opinion, but it has only of late years 
again been resorted to, 

Tetanus is one of those diseases which 
have occupied the attention of authors, both 





anciept and modern, without their arriving 
at any sound conclusion. The theories that 
have been advanced after the most minute 
and Jaborious investigation are as unsatis- 
factory as are the numerous remedies which 
have been proposed {or its cure. The sur- 
geon, even in such a field of inquiry as he 
had in the war in Spain, bas not been enabled 
to enlighten us. The valuable paper of Sir 
James Macorecor in th Medico-Chirur- 
gical Transactions,” the sensible observa- 
tions of Dr. Hennen, the experience of Lar- 
REY, given to us in his memoir, exbibit to 
us proofs that no dependence can be placed 
upon the general utility, or uniform applica- 
bility, of any remedial agent. The catalogue 
of means employed at various times afin 
different cases to relax this rigidity of the 
muscles is very long; it comprehends every 
one of the narcotics, bleeding, both profusely 
and moderately, cold immersion, mercury, 
so as to produce salivation imtwenty-four 
hours, electricity, ammonia, assafoctida, al- 
kalies, acids, indeed all that the most acute 
and active intellect could suggest. Some- 
times when every resource had been ex- 
hausted, and the patjent left to himself, he 
has recovered ; some of the ancients, and 
among the moderns, Mr. Hunter and Dr. 
PARRY, point out that recovery is sometimes 
spontaneous; and the prognosis of that 
learned and practical physician, Dr. Parry, 
which is borne out by an ebservation @ 
Cersus, will generally be found to be cor- 
rect, that if in an adult the pulse, by the 
fourth or fifth day, does not reach 100, or, 
perhaps, 110 beats in the minute, the patient 
almost always recovers; if, on the other 
hand, the pulse on the first day is 120, or 
more, in a minute, few instances will be 
found in which he will not die. 

I have spoken to you of the external appli- 
cation of tobacco in tetanus; it has likewise 
been employed as an injection, and has been 
extolled highly. Mr. Dumas, of Grenada, 
published @ case which was much spoken 
of at the time; you will find it detailed in 
the 42nd number of the “ Edinburgh Medical 
and Surgical Journal ;” it was successfully 
treated, but as the pulse never rose above 
94, it may be fairly ranked amongst those 
instances in which a remedy has obtained 
the credit of curing a disease which would, 
according to the prognosis which 1 have 
just quoted, have ceased spontaneously. 

The frightful convulsions that follow upon 
wounds, and the rigid spasm to which we 
give the general name of “ tetanus,” are sup 
posed by many very acute physicians to 
bear a striking analogy to that formidable 
disease which is produced by the bite of a 
mad dog. Dr. Percivar of Manchester, Dr. 
Rusgof Philadelphia, Dr. Gerarp of Lyons, 
and also Mr. Warp of Manchester, have 
severally expressed this opiniob, and have 
recommended practitioners to apply the same 
remedies for tetanus and for hydrophobdia. 
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HYDROPHOBIA, DROPSY, AND ASTHMA. 


Notwithstanding all the intellectual labour, 
the unwearied industry, and the repeated 
experiments from age to age of some of the 
most sagacious inquirers, it is a melancholy 
truth, that we must confess our total ignor- 
ance of the nature, the seat, the proximate 
cause, and of the treatment of hydrophobia ; 
nor have we advanced one step in unravel- 
ling the mysterious web which veils from 
our sight the truths that have been so long 
sought for. There is but one consolation 
that we can administer to the afllicted friends 
of the patient, and that is, that his sufferings 
are by no means acute, that pain scarcely 
attends the different stages; and that the 
by-stander is much more alive both to the 
danger and to the symptoms that present 
themselves thaa is the unfortunate indivi- 
dual. There is another thought, however 
melancholy the impression may be, which 
is, that death very speedily terminates 
the scene, for seldom does life extend 
beyond about forty-eight hours after the 
symptoms have developed themselves ; so 
that the bitterness of sorrow which must 
attend the sad spectacle of disordered rea- 
son aggravated by unwonted sensation, long 
continued, is always spared. 

In the year 1807 tobacco was suggested 
by Dr. Huccan as a proper remedy of 
which to make a fair trial in hydrophobia ; 
and it was again recommended by the able 
writer of those articles on this herb which I 
have mentioned to you as existing in the old 
Medical and Physical Journal; and the rea- 


soning on which it was proposed was very 
good, He pointed out the property pos- 
sessed by the genus nicotiana, and more par- 
ticularly by the species tabacum, of resolving 


the spasm of muscular fibre. Dr. Ciurrer- 
puck had an opportunity, of which he could 
not fully avail himself, of its effects, but 
which bled him to form some estimate of 
its vala®, It afforded some relief to a deli- 
cate child in an advanced stage of the dis- 
ease; it gave tranquillity for three hours, 
but it was not persevered, so that he could 
not ascertain the maximum of its powers. 
In the latter part of the year 1834, I had 
two opportunities of witnessing its effects. 
In one, it had not so complete a trial as in 
the other, for in one it was late in the dis- 
ease, and strychnia had been previously 
given to some extent. Both these instances 
of hydrophobia have been published by 
Mr. Perrigrew. In one individual, Grorce 
CininoLey, who was admitted into the hos- 
pital when the symptoms were fully develo- 
ped, seven enemas of tobacco infusion, at 
short intervals, were administered ; and the 
conviction upon my mind is, that the spasms 
were alleviated, but that we have not at- 
tained any further addition to our power of 
conquering the disease. When I first was 
called inte consultation, hé’ had, under the 
direction of Mr. Perricrew, already re- 
ceived twe jnjections, with a view of pro- 
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ducing prostration of strength, and subduing 
the violence of spasm, without an abstrac- 
tion of the vital fluid. It did not produce 
that impression upon the system which I 
should have expected ; there was much less 
of sickness, of tremor, of cold sweat, than to- 
bacco, under ordinary circumstances, causes ; 
the prostration of strength was at no time 
very strongly marked. i should not hesi- 
tate again to make trial of tobacco, from a 
feeling that it renders the last hours of life 
more supportable, but not from any confi- 
dence in its power of arresting the progress 
of the disease. 

It was a very singular circumstance, that 
within three weeks from the death of this 
patient, there was admitted into the hospi- 
tal a female, with symptoms so similar to 
those that had been exhibited by this man, 
and by Tuomas Pontes, that if the history of 
the symptoms had not been most carefully 
traced, it would have been called hydropho- 
bia, from the bite of a rabid@@inimal. The 
same dread of swallowing liquids, of the 
admission of cold air, accompanied by ner- 
vous twitchings, almost amounting to spasm, 
were strongly developed, and I have never 
witnessed hysteria so much resembling the 
fearful malady of which I have spoken, as 
in this young woman, who was restored to 
health. 

Tobacco is, in some diseases, most effica- 
ciousy taken internally, it is a very service- 
able Wiuretic, although it has fallen into 
disrepute. In thirty-one dropsical cases in 
which Dr. Fow.er employed it, eighteen 
were cured, anf ten were relieved; and 
likewise in dysentery, out of eighteen cases 
seven were relieved, and ten completely 
cured, He gavé it in different forms; an 
ounce of the leaves to a pint of spirit, or of 
vinegar, forms a tincture, or a vinegar, of 
which from ten of twenty drops are recom- 
mended to commence with. The following 
formula for pills is likewise given, and is 
the most certain mode of exhibiting the 
tobacco :—- " 

Pulveris foliorum nicotiane Virginiensis, 

caute siccatorum ; Conserr@a rose ru- 
bra, utriasque, 3j ; Mucilaginris acacia, 
q. 5.; fiat massa de qua pilule sexa- 
ginta formantur. 

To Dr. Fower’s“ Medical Reports” on the 
effects of tobacco, I must further refer you ; 
to him it was suggested by a letter from Dr. 
Gorpon, of South Carolina, addressed to 
Dr. Hore, in which the surprising effects of 
the ashes of tobacco, in dropsical cases, was 
stated; a half of a drachm, or a drachm, of 
the alkaline fixed salts of tobacco, given in 
as small a quantity of water as possible, 
twice prday, producing the happiest re- 
sults, 

In disordered respiration this herb obtained 
the well-merited confidence of the older 
physicians, in cases where no organic alte- 
ration has occurred, It bas, however, 
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nearly fallen into neglect, from which state 
it will most probably revive, for it has lately 
been tried to a very great extent, and with 
no small success, under a false name. At 
the time that the Lobelia inflata was the 
subject of great panegyric, and that clinical 
lectures appeared in the periodicals, ex- 
tolling its virtues in asthma, there was not 
a particle of it in the drug market, One 
firm, at the head of which was a shrewd, in- 
telligent, practical man, had formerly had 
great experience of tobacco, and he pro- 
claimed that his house was the sole mart 
for Lobelia; he made a spirituous tincture 
of the tobacco, which he supplied to 
the trade, pretty freely, and it became a 
great favourite of the profession. My own 
experience led me to its frequent employ- 
ment; nor did I discover for some time the 
artifice which had been practised. It, how- 
ever, induced me to place great reliance on 
an ethereal tincture of tobacco, to mitigate 
the paroxy of spasmodic asthma, It 
must, however, be remembered that where 
the lungs are diseased it is capable of ex- 
asperating the complaint, and that it 
always demands the careful discrimination 
and judicious watchfulness of the medical 
man. 


CASE OF 


ACUTE AORTITIS. 
> 
By W. C, Wortutneton, Esq., Surgeon, 
Lowestoft. 

Very few medical authors of our own 
country have attempted a description of the 
symptoms which characterise acute aortitis, 
a circumstance to be regrétted, as probably 
it is a disease not of such rare occurrence as 
is generally imagined. 

That difficulty exists, with reference to 
its diagnosis, is indisputable. In Dr, Cop- 
Jand’s “ Dictionary of Practical Medicine,” 
under the article Aortitis, that enlightened 
physician remarks, “ that the symptoms 
can scarcely be stated in any hopes of ena- 
bling the practitioner to distinguish this dis- 
ease, Which is generally met with in con- 
junction with other maladies, particularly 
fevers, and inflammations of the heart, 
lungs, &c., and disclosed only by post-mor- 
tem examinations.” 

Dr. Elliotson, in a clinical lecture de- 
livered at the North London Hospital, upona 
case of aortitis, speaks with great diffidence 
as regards the symptoms present ; evidently 
implying that a difficulty was expegjenced 
in arriving at an accurate diagnosis. 

For these reasons I am induced to forward 
for publication in your valuable journal, the 
following case of acute aortitis, with the 
hope that it may, in a slight degree, con- 





tribute to a more exact elucidation of this 
disease :— 

Case.—Mrs. Mays, wt. 47, of spare habit 
and irritable temperament, in Feb. last 
was attacked with influenza, With the 
exception of the bronchitic irritation being 
less pronounced, the ordinary symptoms 
were developed. 

At the expiration of three weeks the pa- 
tient became suddenly attacked with dysp- 
noea, and palpitation of the heart, associated 
with a remarkably livid and oppressively 
anxious expressiou of countenance. 

On applying the ear to the chest, bron- 
chophonic respiration was audible in those 
regions which usually discover the vesicu- 
lar murmur. The impulse of the heart's 
action was found to be violently increased 
both in force and frequency, unaccompanied 
however by any adventitious sound which 
was indicative of valvular disease. Ona 
more close examination it was apparent that 
the aorta most powerfully co-operated with 
the morbidly increased vivacity and force of 
the heart’s action, which was continuous 
throughout its whole length, communicating 
its influence even to both iliacs. The pulsa- 
tions amounted to about 110 in a minute, 
the pulse at the wrist being synchronous 
with that of the heart. The recumbent pos- 
ture seemed to be the most easy, although 
the patient could, when requested, lie on 
either side. On being asked if pain was 
experienced in the locality of the heart, or 
any uneasy sensation in the direction of the 
spine, she invariably answered in the nega- 
tive, 

I was at a loss to account for this sudden 
invasion of symptoms, as, upon minute in- 
quiry, I could not learn that at any period 
of life she had shown indications of dis- 
ease of the heart, or its large blood vessels, 
although it was now very apparent@hat the 
circulatory apparatus was in an especial 
manner gravely implicated. 

At this juncture, my friend, Mr. Crowfoot, 
saw the case, and upon a further investiga- 
tion of the symptoms present, we came to 
the conclusion that they probably originated 
in some tendency to an aneurysmal affection 
of the abdominal aorta. 

From the extreme emaciation, and broken 
forces of the patient, any mede of treat- 
ment approaching to active depletion, was 
deemed inadmissible ; it was therefore pro- 
posed to endeavour to control and mode- 
rate the circulation by depressants, at the 
same time sustaining the already weakened 
powers. 

‘These means were persevered in without 
any successful results being obtained. The 
difticulty of breathing increased, the face 
and lips assumed a more deep and livid hue, 
the countenance became increasingly anx- 
ious, the extremities cold, and at the end of 
twelve days from the supervention of the 
aortic affection, death ensued, 
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LETTER FROM MR. DASENT. 


Autopsy eight hours after death. 

On exposing the abdominal viscera, the 
convolutions of the bowels were found ad- 
hering by means of bands, the sequel of 
former inflammation. A large hydatid occu- 
pied the right kidney, and the parietes of the 
uterus were slight hypertrophied. The 
sternum being reflected, the pleural cavities 
were found exempt from serous effusion. 
The lungs when detached and examined 
were less crepitating than ural, and on 
being cut iuto the interstitial tissue was 
pervaded by muco-purulent infiltration, The 
heart with its large blood vessels was care- 
fully removed, and subsequently examined 
with the assistance of Mr. Scott. The 
former organ, as regarded size, was uuoder 
the usual dimensions, and its muscular 
structure soft and pale. Previous to in- 
specting its different compartments, an 
opening was made into the aorta, when the 
morbid appearances which gave rise to the 
symptoms during life were at once disco- 
verable, 

The lining membrane of its whole calibre, 
commencing at the semilunar valves, pre- 
sented one uniform, intensely- bright, vermi- 
lion colour, with a highly smoothed and 
glazed surface. The mgrbid reduess was 
equally appreciable in the internal coats of 
the arteria innominata, subclavians, and 
carotids, and was continuous along the 
aorta so far as where the corliac axis is 
given off, when the redness gradually faded, 
and the vessel re-assumed its normal appear- 
ance, The pulmonary artery, with its valves, 
presented the same morbid aspect. 

The preternatural vascularity above de- 
scribed seemed not to have been followed 
by any deposition of lymph, or, if so, it 
must have been washed away by the eur- 
rent of the circulation immediately that it 
was effused. An horizontal section of the 
heart exposed a healthy condition of the 
mitral and tricuspid valves, as well as its 
lining membrane. 

I regret to state that I failed in my at- 
tempts to fix the vermilion colour of the ves- 
sel by any artificial process, and have sought 
to represent the parts exhibited on dissec- 
tiea by the enclosed drawing. Should the 

se be considered of sufficient import, will 
you kindly allow Dr. Elliotson a sight of it, 
knowing him to be especially interested in 
pathological researches connected with dis- 
eases of the heart and blood vessels. I am, 
Sir, your ebedient servant, 

W. C, Wortuineton, 
Lowestoft, April 29, 1837. 

*.* Asan engraving would fail to convey 
any adequate notion of the colouring of the 
excellent drawing which aggompanied this 
paper, we do not present one to our readers, 
but will, after complying with the above re- 
quest of Mr. Worthington, preserve it for 
examination at Tue Lancer Office, by any 
one who may wish to inspect it—Ep. L, 





APPLICATION OF 
“DR. TURNBULL'S REMEDIFS” 


IN CERTAIN CASES OF 


“DISEASES OF THE EYE. 


To the Editor of Tue Lancer. 


Sir :—Having read in Dr. Tarnbull’s 
book on diseases of the nerves and eyes, a 
statement referring to cases treated in the 
Royal Westminster Ophthalmic Hospital, 
whilst I was house-surgeon, the report of 
which is said to have been signed by me in 
testimony of its accuracy, I feel it to be my 
dutyto state, through you, that this is an 
error, inasmuch as I refused to sign the re- 
port, in consequence of the inaccuracy of 
its conclusions. When Dr. Turnbull ac- 
cepted the offer of trying his remedies pub- 
licly at the Ophthalmic Hospital, I was 
house-surgeon there, and drew up the his- 
tory of each case, in his presence, and with 
his consent, and the conclusions, or results, 
were to be added in asimilar manner, when 
the whole was to be presented to the com- 
mittee. These histories I have in a book, 
as well as my conclusions as to the result of 
the cases, which, in several instances, dis- 
agree with the account published by Dr. 
Turnbull, 

Eleven cases were placed under Dr. 
Turnbull's care, nine of which were cases 
of amaurosis, one of diminished eyeball, 
and ove of squinting. Dr. Turnbull having 
declined taking any cases, even of incipient 
cataract, the treatment was commenced 
on the distinct understanding, made in the 
presence of all the students, that the report 
of the cases was to be made and signed by 
Dr. Turnbull and myself alone. My succes- 
sor, Mr. Baillie, knew nothing about them, 
and was not, therefore, competent to give 
any opinion derived from his own hnow- 
ledge on the subject, and no new cases were 
given over to Dr. Turnbull after my leaving 
the Ophthalmic Hospital on the first of last 
January, aud this was done for the purpose 
of preventing any mistake. ‘The names and 
residences of the patients are as follows :— 


J. Martin, wt.74, Old Pie-st., Westminster. 
W. Watson, wt. 11, Dalston, Bath-road. 
John Corbett, et. 35, Leicester. 

Sarah Edwards, wt. 33, Carlisle-street. 
Francis Pinson, xt. 16, Greenhithe. 
Charles Eagle, xt. 30, Watford, Herts. 
Alexander M‘Pherson?Greenwich. 
Joseph Shaw, «xt. 30, Albemarle Arms, 
R. Wright, wt. 17, Noel-street, Soho. 
David Ellis, et. 27, Heathfield, Sussex. 
Sarah Wood, wt. 70, South Mimms, Herts, 
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Case the first, as stat- 
ed by Dr. Turnbull. 


James Martin, xt. 
74, has suffered from 
diminution of visiom 
for two weeks; he 
canseetolerably well 
with the left eye, but 
cannot see to read 
with the right. 

Jan. 11th. Has left 
the hospital, but 
when last seen, said 
he was improved, 


MR. DASENT AND DR. TURNBULL, 


As signed by Mr. 
Dasent, 


Thus far we agree. 
Jan. Ith. This 
patient went to 
Greenwich ; my 
friend, Dr. M*‘Far- 


lane, went to see 
him, and the man 
told him he left the 
hospital because the 
remedy had ver 
done him any good. 


We agree in the second and third case, 
the patients attending only a few times, and 
receiving no benefit, 

The fourth case, that of Sarah Wood, 
wt.70; she had the remedy applied only a 
few times, and left because she said it did 
her harm. 

In the fifth case we agree, but Dr. Turn- 
bull has put this remark at the end of it :— 
“This person was operated on by Mr. 


Guthrie, and was unable to keep his eyelids 
open for one second ; I, therefore, could not 
ascertain whether he had been benefited or 
not.” This boy had been operated on in both 
eyes by breaking up the lens, and was 


amaurotic. There was difficulty in seeing 
his eyes, if you handled them, but he open- 
ed them well enough when left alone, and 
had he been benefited would gladly have 
given his testimony to that effect. He is 
now (30th April) in the Ophthalmic Hos- 
pital. 

In the sixth case we agree, that is, to the 
extent that the patient attended only a few 
times. 

The seventh case ; the patient was not be- 
nefited, but Dr. Turnbull has put this 
remark under it :—“ This case being one of 
inveterate amaurosis, was well calculated 
to show the powers of the remedies, but to 
effect a cure would, most probably, have 
required them to be continued for several 
months.” Inveterate amaurosis, considered 
incurable by other means, was especially 
asked for by Dr. Turnbull, in order to show 
the effect of his remedies, and the result has 
been, that none of the inveterate cases en- 
trusted to him have been cured, or scarcely 
even relieved, 

The next case, the eighth, was given to 
Dr. Turnbull, —— cure of strabismus of 
the right eye; and it was diStinctly stated, 
that the state of the left eye (which was suf- 
fering from chronic inflammation as well as 
defective vision), was not to be taken into 
account, inasmuch as it was considered 
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curable by ordinary remedies. This eye, 
which was distinctly excluded from trial, I 
have lately seen; it has been much bene. 
fited by the five months course of treatment 
it has undergone with Dr, Turnbull ; but 
the squinting of the right eye, which he un- 
dertook to cure, and which alone vas mat- 
ter of trial, remains in the same sfatte. 

The ninth case, that of David Ellis, is 
correct, but Dr. Turnbull has forgotten to 
state, that thig case was expressly given to 
him, as one ble by the ordinary means, 
and for the purpose of ascertaining how far 
his remedies would be useful in a mild case, 

The tenth case was given to Dr. Turnbull 
at his own request, in order that he might 
show that he could cause a diminished eye- 
ball to become again of its natural size, 
The left eye, on which there was an ulcer, 
was expressly excluded from trial, inas- 
much as the ulcer was healing in the ordi- 
nary course of things, and the improvement 
that took place was in this eye, and not in 
the one subjected to trial, for which Dr. 
Turnbull said he had no further chance of 
doing good. 

The last, or eleventh case, was that of 
M‘Pherson, and Dr. Turnbull ought to have 
stated, in respect to it, that the improvement 
which enabled the patient to walk from 
Greenwich to London, without assistance, 
took place, (as the man declared to me, and 
also publicly before the students), previ- 
ously to his being put under Dr. Turnbull's 
care, as he came three times to the hospital 
without assistance. He can now see more 
clearly, so as to distinguish the carriages in 
the street; but he could not tella halfpenny 
from a shilling ; and when | placed a shin- 
ing tin-cover of a saucepan before him, he 
thought it was cloth. 

As Dr. Turnbull has appeared to think 
that the report of the treatment of these 
cases was withheld from the committee 
from improper motives, I have thought it 
right to show to the profession the reasons 
which induced me to refuse acceding to his 
statements. 

Iam desirous, however, to do every jus- 
tice to Dr. Turnbull, and have no hesitation 
in saying, that I believe the different reme- 
dies empleyed have considerable influence 
in causing a contraction of the pupil. Dr. 
Turnbull seems to attribute a greater power 
to the aconitine, but the trials I have since 
seen made with these remedies, induce me 
to think that the veratria is the most power- 
ful remedy in causing contraction of the 
pupil, a fact which Dr, Turnbull does not, I 
believe, notice. 

It does not appear to me that these reme- 
dies can be of,utility in amaurosis, depen- 
dant on organf€ disease, although they may 
be very useful in functional amaurosis, 
where there is dilated pupil, in consequence 
of the power they possess in causing its 
contraction, . 
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MR. TWEDELL'S STORY OF THE BURIED INDIAN. 


A patient with mydriasis is almost as 
blind as one with amaurosis ; but a remedy 
which causes contraction of the pupil cures 
mydriasis, but it only relieves the confirmed 
amaurosis, insomuch as it gives a little re- 
lief by diminishing the size of the pupil. 
The patient, Shaw (the seventh case), was 
kept in the hospital several weeks after he 
was given up by Dr. Turnbull, and the ve- 
ratria was applied in solution within the 
eyelids ; it gave great pain, but it also pro- 
duced a contraction of the pupils, and the 
man said that he saw better, but the im- 
provement was not expected to be perma- 
nent. I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

Bens. 8S. Dasent, 
House Surg. Westminster Hosp. 
Westminster Hospital, 
May 3, 1337. 





ACCOUNT OF A MAN 
WHO WAS 
BURIED ALIVE FOR A MONTH, 
AND THEN 
EXHUMED ALIVE. 


By H. M. Twepeut, Esq., Bancoorah, East 
Indies. 


Tue improbability of an act is not to be 
taken as conclusive against its possibility. 
There seem to be no bounds to man’s inge- 
auity, or artifice. Circumstances which 


appear unaccountable to the wise men of 
the present day, may be familiar to forth- 
coming philosophers of the twentieth cen- 


tury. The exploits of the salamander lady, 
of the fire king, of the woman who support- 
ed a huge anvil on her chest, of those who 
in their mouth hold molten lead, and whole- 
sale digesters of poi » may appear as 
bagatelles in comparison with the accom- 
plishments of our posterity. Even the 
account furnished in this paper may be only 
interesting to future philosophers, as the 
first of a series, showing, that air, food, and 
water, are not entirely necessary to sustain 
existence, and that a man may betake him- 
self to the grave, and pass away a month, 
comfortably, if assured that a shovel will 
be exerted to release him at the appointed 
hour. 

The facts detailed in this account were 
communicated to me, within these few days, 
by Lieut. A. H. Boileau, of the Engineers, 
lirst assistant Great Trigonometrical survey, 
who at that time was employed in the sur- 
vey of that part of the country. For the 
sake of accuracy, he consented to my tak- 
ing a eopy of a letter written by him to his 
family on the day that the buried man was 
resuscitated. That letter I here have his 
permission to publish :— 

“ T have just witnessed a singular circum- 
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stance, of which I had heard during our 
stay at this place, but said nothing about 
before, the time for its accomplishment not 
being completed: this morning, however, a 
man who had been buried a month, on the 
bank of a tank, near our camp, was dug 
out alive, in the presence of Esur Lal, one 
of the ministers of the Muharéawul of Jai- 
sulmer, on whose account this singular indivi- 
dual voluntarily was interred amonthago. He 
is a youngish man, about thirty years of age, 
and his native village is within five kos of 
Kurnaul; but he generally travels about 
the country to Ajmeer, Kotah, Endor, &c., 
and allows himself to be buried for weeks, 
or months, by any person who will pay him 
eee for the same. In the present 
instance, the Rawul put this singular body 
in requisition, under the hope of obtaining 
an heir to his throne, and whether the re- 
medy is eflicacious or not, it certainly de- 
serves to be known. The man is said, by 
long practice, to have acquired the art of 
holding his breath by shutting the mouth, 
and stopping the interior opening of the 
nostrils with his tongue; he also abstains 
from solid food for some days previous to 
his interment, so that he may not be incon- 
venienced by the contents of his stomach, 
while put up in his narrow grave ; and he 
is sewn up in a bag of cloth, and the cell is 
lined with masonry, and floored with cloth, 
that the white ants and other insects may not 
molest him. He was buried at Jaisulmer, 
in a small building about twelve feet by 
eight, built of stone ; in the floor was a hole 
three feet long, two and a half feet wide, 
and perhaps a yard deep, in which he was 
placed, in a sitting posture, sewed up in his 
shroud, with his feet (or legs) turned in- 
wards towards the stomach, and his hands 
also pointed inwards towards the chest. 
Two heavy slabs of stone, six feet long, 
several inches thick, and broad enough to 
cover the mouth of the grave, so that he 
could not escape, were then placed over 
him, and I believe a little earth was plas- 
tered over the whole,so as to make the sur- 
face of the grave smovth and compact. The 
door of the house was also built up, and 
people were placed outside, that no tricks 
might be played. At the expiration of a 
full month, that is to say, this morning, the 
walling up of the door was broken, and the 
buried man dug out of the grave, the moon- 
shee belonging to Captain Trevelyan, of the 
Bombay Artillery, only getting there in 
time to see the ripping open of the bag in 
which the man had been enclosed. He was 
perfectly senseless, his eyes were closed, 
his hands cramped and powerless; his sto- 
mach shrunk very much; and his teeth 
jammed so fast together, that they were 
forced to open his month with an iron in- 
strument, to pour a little water down his 
throat. He gradually recovered his senses, 
and the use of his limbs, and when we went 
Ss 





258 MAN BURIED FOR A MONTH. 


to see him, was sitting up, supported by two 
men, and conversed with us in a low, gentle 
tone of voice, saying, “ that we might bury 
him again for a twelvemonth if we pleased.” 
He fold Major Spiers, at Ajmeer, of his 
powers, but was laughed at as an impostor ; 
but Cornet (now Lieut.) Macnaghten, of the 
5th regt. Light Cavalry, assistant to the agent 
to the Governor-Gen. in Rajpootanah, put his 
abstinence to the test at Pokhur, by sus- 
pending him for thirteen days, shut up in a 
wooden chest, which, he says, is better than 
being buried under ground, because the 
box, when hung from the cieling, is open to 
inspection, on all sides, and the white ants, 
&c. can be easier prevented from getting at 
his body, while he thus remains insensible. 
His powers of abstinence must be wonder- 
ful ; nor does his hair grow during the time 
he remains buried. I really believe that 
there is no imposture in the case, and that 
the whole proceeding is actually conducted 
im the way mentioned above.” 

Lieut. Boileau was unacquainted with 
the man’s name or caste; he told me that he 
believed that he had taken up the life ofa 
Fakeer. He understood that the man had 
been buried six or seven times, but whether 
for any period longer than a month, he 
knew not; he did not hear how the man 
discovered his powers, or when he com- 
menced to practise them. Lieut. Boileau 
arrived at Jaisulmer, after the interment, 
and saw the place described in his letter, in 
which the man was buried. There was a 
guard of four or five Chuprasees, in the em- 


ploy of the Maharéwul, as he understood, 
who were on the watch to prevent any inter- 


ference or imposition. The process of 
burying and of disinterring was conducted 
in the presence of Fsur Lall, one of the mi- 
nisters of Muharawul. The day fixed for 
the disinterment was known to Lieut, Boi- 
leau. Captain Trevelyan’s moonshee, who 
had set forth to give intelligence when ope- 
rations were to be commenced, arrived only 
in time to see the people ripping open the 
cloth, or shroud, in which he had been 
enclosed. The moonshee immediately start- 
ed off a man to inform his master, and Lieut. 
Boileau, who were in their tents, at a dis- 
tance of about three furlongs. 

They repaired to the spot as quickly as 
possible. Perhaps a quarter of an hour 
had elapsed, since the opening of the grave, 
before they arrived. The people had 
thrown a clean cloth over the man; two of 
them supported him; he presented an ap- 
pearance of extreme emaciation and debi- 
lity; but weak az he was, his spirit was 
good, and his confidence in his powers un- 
abated. Lieut. Boileau examined, and 
measured with his walking-stick, the grave 
in the floor, and alsu the two slabs of stone 
which had covered its mouth. For seven 
days preceding the burial the man lived 
entirely upon milk, regulating the quantity 





so as to sustain life, whilst nothing remain- 
ed to give employment to the excretory 
organs. In that state he was buried. He 
has great dread of the white ants. Several 
folds of cloth were spread on the bottom of 
the grave, to pretect him from their attacks. 
On taking nourishment after his release, he 


is said to be in a state of anxiety, until he | 


has ascertained that the powers of his sto- 
mach and intestines are not impaired. 
Lieut. Boileau saw nothing more of the 
man; he understood that he regained his 
strength, and was for some time in attend. 
ance at the durbar of the Muharéwul, in 
the hope of receiving his promised reward, 
and that, tired of waiting until the purse- 
strings of his patron were loosened, he had 
stolen a camel, and decamped, 

As this account presents facts so extraor- 
dinary, it is to be hoped that those who 
have it in their power will furnish further 
information on the subject. A communica- 
tion from Lieut. Macnaghten is particularly 
desired, and one from Captain Trevelyan. 
Scarcely thirteen months have elapsed since 
the report of the man’s flight from the court 
of the Muharawul reached Lieut. Boileau, 
It is, therefore, probable that he is stil! 
alive, and may be induced to furnish a mi- 
nute account of his method of operation. 

There is one paragraph in Lieut. Boileau’s 
letter, on which some remarks are admis- 
sible. “The man is said to have acquired 
the art of holding his breath by shutting the 
mouth, and stopping the interior opening of 
the nostrils with his tongue.” If this be 
the case, it is supposed that he exerts this 
power as soon as he finds himself comfort- 
ably settled in his grave, before the small 
quantity of vital air with which he is sur- 
rounded is deteriorated, and it is requisite 
that the jaws should be closely united. 
Lieut. Boileau mentions, that “ his teeth 
were jammed so fast together, that they 
were forced to open his mouth with an irou 
instrument.” Of the state of his tongue 
nothing was remarked, It is now well 
known that the slaves in South America 
exert this power of the tongue to obstruct 
respiration, and occasion death. 

The following passage occurs in “ No- 
tices of Brazil in 1828-29,” by the Rev. R. 
Walsh, LL.D., in speaking of the foreign 
slave trade :—‘* The wretched slaves often 
inflict death upon themselves in an extra- 
ordinary manner. They bury their tongue 
in the throat in such a way as to produce 
suffocation, A friend of mine was passing 
when a slave was tied up and flogged ; after 
a few lashes he hung his head, appearing 
lifeless; and, when taken down, was actu- 
ally dead; his tongue was found wedged in 
the oesophagus, so as completely to close 
the trachea. The slave who by this action 
of his tongue provokes death, hitherto has 
been supposed to be dead, and in many in- 
stances perhaps without any examination 
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MR. BRETT'S OPERATION FOR CONGENITAL CATARACT. 


at all, his body has been consigned to the 
ve. 

OThere is a case published by Dr. Cheyne, 

of a man who had the power of suspending 

his animal functions, and who performed 

the ex once too often.* 

It may be supposed that the public 
notice of the extraordinary powers of this 
man will attract the attention of physioio- 
gists in both hemispheres. 

*,* We copy the foregoing extraordinary, 
and apparently well-authenticated account, 
from the Number of the India Medical 
Journal for August, 1836, (edited by Mr. 
Corbyn), a file of which periodical work, 
from June, 1836, to Jannary, 1837, we have 
this week received from Calcutta, where 
the journal is published. We should state, 
that we have condensed Mr. Twedell’s in- 
treductory and closing observations, but 
without omitting anything which can be re- 
garded as important.—Ep. L. 





RESTORATION TO SIGHT OF A 
YOUTH BORN BLIND. 
CATARACT, OPERATION. 


By F. H. Brert, Esq. 


Khundoo, pundit, a native of Saugor, was 
born blind. His mother _ 


t him in a dark 
room until the 10th day after her confine- 
ment, when on exposing his eyes to the 
light, she discovered the pearly appearance 
of the pupils peculiar to cataract. He has 
always since been blind. He is intelligent 
and cheerful, and has found his way about 
Saugor, and the adjoining country, for many 
years, frequently singing, of which he is 
very fond. He had no inclination to undergo 
the operation, through the fear which he 
entertained. He could perceive the light, 
and rotated the head constantly to the right 
and left, with a view, I imagine, of admit- 
ting the light to the retina, obliquely between 
the cataract and the under edge of the iris. 
He had requested to be taken to me some 
months previously ,on being told that he might 
be made to see; but the introduction of 
a few drops of the solution of belladonna 
under the lids, and my holding the lids to 
try how they should be supported, annoyed 
him, and he said he would much sooner go 
home and eat his dinner. “* What do I want 
with sight?” His mother likewise disbe- 
lieved that a person born blind might be 
made to see, ¢ principal pundit of the 
Mohulea at length overruled the objections. 


* This case is described in Professor Thomson's 
“—. in Tux Lancer, of Feb. 25, 1937, page 772. 
ip. kL. 





The cataract was entirely membranous, 
on with pearly spots. The operation 
on the 28th of August, with 
a acento. edged needle. The cataract, which 
was very tough, was cut into two or three 
shreds, and left principally in the anterior 
chamber, without submitting the delicate 
organ to much irritation by repeated motions 
of the instrament. He complained of but 
little pain, and, indeed, scarcely any inflam- 
mation was produced. He immediately be- 
came conscious of a considerable increase 
of light. 

The eye-balls in all cases of congenital 
cataract move about without aay control, 
which, with much spasmodic action of the 
orbicularis, offered great apparent obstacles 
to the introduction of the needle, and it was 
quite impossible to use any speculum, or to 
support the lids at all. I find in all such 
cases that it is better to introduce the needle 
without supporting the lids, which has an 
instantaneous effect in keeping the eye-ball 
steady. The operator can see sufficiently 
distinctly to direct the needle, The native 
operators seldom hold the lids in any case. 

I operated on this day, the 30th August, 
on the left eye. No inflammation followed, 
but the right eye had become inflamed, in 
consequence of which his eyes remained 
bandaged for several days, and it became 
necessary to bleed him, use counter irrita- 
tion, purge with calomel and antimony, and 
apply leeches to the eyebrows. He was 
sensible of a remarkable change; the light 
was most distressing to him for some time. 

On the 8th day, the absorption having pro- 
ceeded very satisfactory, several substances, 
of various colours, were presented to him. 
He could not recognize any of them until 
he had touched them. He brought them 
very close to his eyes, moving his head in 
his accustomed peculiar manner. Whenever 
he attempted to reach any thing, he always 
missed his aim at it. He was highly grati- 
fied, and confident that he would know 
every thing, but did not like too mach in- 
terrogation. 

On the 12th day he came to me again. 
The eye-balls were no longer rolled about 
in their former vacant manner, He had ac- 
quired the power of directing the left eye 
on objects. The right eye, from inflamma- 
tion, remained bandaged. A lady showed 
him her shawl ; he said it was red, which 
was correct, but did not know what it was, 
until examined by the hand. The platform 
in front of the house was recognized as 
green, and his mother said he had been ex- 
amining many things at home. The absorp- 
tion of the cataract had left two-thirds of 
the pupils of the left eye quite clear. He 
said he was no longer afraid of me, and that 
he would submit to any thing I recom- 
mended. 

On the 16th of Sept. he walked from the 
town to see me, with his mother. He had 

$2 
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now gained much information, The pupil 
of the left eye had become almost clear. He 
said he had seen a great uumber of trees on 
the road, the lake, and a buggy passing by. 
“ What is this?” I said. “ Alota.” “This?” 
“ A pawn-leaf,” A small hooka was shown 
to him; he touched it, and was told what 
it was. Several other things were then pre- 
sented to him, and then the hooka was again 
brought. He observed, “I cannot tell what 
it is; you have submitted so many things to 
me, that I am confused, aud forget their 
names.” He felt it, and then exclaimed “ It 
is the same hooka,” Presently it was shown 
to him a third time; he recognized it after 
carefully viewing it from top to bottom, 
without touching it. He observed a book, 
remarking that it was red; a table, black 
and gold; but he kuew not that it was a 
book until told so. It was presented to him 
afew minutes afterwards, and he recognized 
both the colour and the book. He said he 
Was extremely happy, and gratified with all 
he saw. He followed me with his eyes as 
I moved about the room, and pointed out 
the different positions I took, He recog- 
nized distinctly the features of his mother’s 
face. She hid it under her chudder; he 
laughed, observed that she had done so, and 
turned his face away. He said “I can see 
every thing; all I want more is, time to 
learn what they all are, and when I can 
walk about the town I shall be quite satis- 
fied.”” He could not ascertain whether any 
thing was round or square, smooth or rough. 
He distinguished the following : — Some 
partridges, the cage, and the cup containing 
the water. The colour of their plumage be 
correctly stated, also the windows, the 
tields, the sky, a child in arms, &c. 

On the 17th he again came to see me. He 
pointed out every feature in his mother’s 
tace, her hair, the colour of her dress, the 
different distances and positions which she 
purposely took, and when changing places 
with another woman he selected her out. 
He stated, that if I would bring the red 
book, he would recognize it. I accordingly 
brought him a red morocco box, much re- 
sembling the book, but smaller; he said it 
was the book! At this period his knowledge 
of the shapes of bodies and their sizes was 
very imperfect, especially the latter. He 
directed his hand straight to whatever things 
were now presented before him. The last 
time I saw him, a small ivory looking-glass, 
a paper-cutter, and a cut jelly-glass, were 
placed on the ground. They were shifted 
and changed, and he distinguished each 
respectively. He was much amused, and 
laughed heartily. I gave him the looking- 
glass, in which he noticed his face, and said 
it was like other people’s “achcha,” At 
this period I quitted Saugor,and have heard 
nothing further of him.—Judia Medical Jour. 
No. 4, Vol. 1., N. S., 1836, 





Creosore, “the new German remedy,” 
has been used on several occasions in the 
Calcutta General Hospital, in cutaneous dis- 
eases. One of the medical officers of that 
institution thus speaks of its employment :— 
“Tn three cases of adultring- worm it seemed 
to do decided good, In two children it 
effected a speedy cure. Ina case of caries 
of the tooth the relief from one drop was 
immediate and permanent, In a case of 
chronic rupia, and one of herpetic scaly dis- 
ease, dependent on old constitutional de- 
rangement, it rather did harm. In an irrit- 
table and scrofulous ulcer it allayed irrita- 
tion, and seemed to act sedatively, like its 
powerful prototypes, the hydrocyanic acid 
and lead lotion. Upon the whole, from the 
result of ten cases, I am disposed to think 
that this will prove a valuable addition to 
our Indian medicinals, where skin diseases 
are so numerous and troublesome ; and it 
may sometimes succeed where all other 
known agents have failed,” 


DiaGnosis py Tut Toxneve.—In a case of 
fatal gastro-enteritis in the Calcutta General 
Hospital, a report of the case in the India 
Journal contains the following remarks by 
Dr. Stewart. The patient was “an old 
soldier, but of immense muscular and bony 
formation :”—The state of the tongue, the 
character of the expectoration, the sound of 
the voice, the colour and appearance and 
smell of the stools, are the only indications 
in the treatment, During 24 days that he 
lived in hospital, a variety of treatment was 
followed, all unsuccessfully. Emaciation 
proceeded ; nothing like healthy secretion 
was procured ; the tongue became varnished, 
nay, polished, dry, and bright, like a carriage 
panuel, and its colour a dingy brown; but 
the case was all along a very hopeless one. 
On post-mortem examination, within the 
stomach, the mucous membrane at the car- 
diac extremity was thickly studded with 
minute red spots of petechia, in patches of 
the size of a rupee, No indications of in- 
testinal disease are so little understood as 
those of the tongue; yet none appear to 
merit so much study, from their eminent 
importance. Even the French pathologists, 
who take the lead in researches of this sort, 
Andral, Martinet, and Rostan, deal but in 
owe“ in describing its morbid state. 

do not remember any mention of this 


highly varnished dry-brown tongue by Dr. 


Abercrombie. Nowhere, indeed, do I find 
any mention of this tongue, which I have 
seen repeatedly, and have heard Mr, Twin- 
ing speak of, as indicating muco-jejunal in- 
flammation, In the only two cases present- 
ing it which I have had an opportunity of 
examining after death, there existed the 
petechial state of the mucous membrane of 
the stomach above described; the result ap- 
parently of low chronic inflammation in de- 
bilitated subjects, and weakened vessels, 
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INDIAN AND FOREIGN MEDICINE. 


DeroRMity succeepING Burs oF THE 
Arm.—Performing the operation for their 
removal by a single incision cannot remedy 
this deformity to any great extent, as it will 
be almost impossible to prevent the cicatrix 
from again contracting as the wound heals. 
The operation I now detail will answer 
better than either of those proposed by Du- 
puytren and Mr. Roberts, of Bangor. Make 
fico incisions, so close to the arm and fore- 
arm as to include a portion of the normal 
integuments of both. An incision of this 
description giving to the excised part a 
triangular form, a good deal of blood neces- 
sarily flows, but it is easily restrained by 
pressure. By this mode the arm is brought 
immediately to nearly its natural form, 
and the wound, while healing, is much less 
disposed to contract. Lint smeared with a 
little simple ointment to the raw surfaces is 
to be used, and two fracture splints, on the 
arm and fore-arm, are to be applied, with 
moderate pressure. That portion of the treat- 
ment on which depends the success of the 
operation, consists in keeping up a proper 
extension by suspending from the wrist a 
weight, of at first 1} pound, and increasing 
the weight as the cure proceeds; at the 
same time binding at the wrist and top of 
the shoulder an elastic piece of bamboo 
band, drawing with a bandage the centre of 
it towards the bend of the arm; this is of 
much consequence, as it forms an antagonist 
power to the flexors, which the patient, to 
receive temporary relief from the suspended 
weight, constantly throws into action. Two 
cases Which I treated in this manner have 
succeeded quite to my satisfaction ; one of 
them, a robust jail prisoner, who received 
the injury eight years since, the other a 
delicate boy, aged 14 years, whose defor- 
mity was of four years’ standing.—Dr. T. 
Chapman, of Purneah, in the Indian Medical 
Journal, Vol, 1., No. 4, N.S. 


Sunstirutes FoR Qurntne,—M.de Koninck, 
a Belgian, has discovered a new medication, 
which he calls phlorizine ; it is an extract 
from the bark of the apple tree. In a pipkin, 
fresh bark of the roots of apple trees are 
covered with water, and left to simmer for 
tive hours; then strain, and put the same 
quantity of water again on the bark; sim- 
mer an hour or two; then strain while hot, 
and leave it in different vessels for 36 hours ; 
a great quantity of pblorizine is then at the 
bottom, and on the sides of the vessel there 
is a sort of granite, more or less dark. Col- 
lect and dissolve it, and let it chrystallize 
several times; it is then quite purified. 
Or, pour weak spirits of wine over fresh 
bark; expose to the air for eight hours, 
in a temperature of 60 deg. ‘This operation 
is to be performed once or twice, the liquor 
is mixed and distilled, and thus the greatest 
part of thé alcohol is retained. Leave the 
drugs to cool, and on the next day there is 
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much phiorizine, chrystallized, as im the 
first ess, but much clearer. At the hos- 
pital in Brussels, from 10 to 14 grains. with 
a drachm of sugar, in one dose, given for 
intermittent fever, derived the most marked 
success where quinine had failed. Dr. Pott 
has also long employed parsley juice in in- 
termittent fevers, as a powerful febrifuge, 
instead of quinine. The juice is extracted 
thus :—Chup and then pound a handful of 
fresh parsley, pour an ounce of water over 
it; pound it again ; pour the whole ona wet 
linen rag, and then wring out the sap over a 
vessel. Three ounces to be taken at two 
different times, a few hours before the fever 
comes on. Intermittents not cured by qui- 
nine have been completely so by this re- 
medy. It has been prescribed in various 
other diseases, and although nearly erased 
from the pharmacopovia, Dr. Pott’s observ - 
ations may perhaps restore it to favour.— 
Con. and Brit. Medical Review. 

Ercor or Rye in Prorracten Lanour,— 
Five cases of protracted labour, Xc., in 
which the ergot of rye was successfully 
given, are published by Mr. Raleigh, in the 
India Med, Jour. for 1836. We extract the 
following case, (the second) in which the 
operation of the ergot was well marked :— 
I was called to see a young woman, aged 17, 
who had been 36 hours in labour, her first 
confinement; the European nurse, although 
a skilful midwife, was in great alarm. 
The pains, which had at first been severe 


and frequent, had for several hours entirely 
ceased ; the patient was deadly pale, and 
much exhausted, with a feeble pulse, and 
skin suffused with perspiration, | found the 
os uteri dilated, the membrane protruding 
in a pointed form, and the feet presenting 
with the toes turned towards the pubis of 


the mother. A scruple of the ergot had no 
effect ; half an hour afterwards, a second 
dose occasioned a slight return of uterine 
contraction; I gave a third scruple-duse 
after a second half-hour had elapsed, fifteen 
minutes after which, vomiting ensued, the 
membranes burst, and labour advanced un- 
aided; the thighs came into the vagina, 
when I turned the child to bring its face 
towards the sacrum ; the labour proceeded 
naturally, and mother and child did well. 


Oreration oF Empyema.— M. Recamier 
considering hectic fever after empyema as, 
the result of alteration in the pus, by its mix- 
ture with external air, advises, immediately 
after the evacuation of the liquid, to inject 
into the chest water (temperature 28° R.), 
suflicient to occupy the place that the exter- 
nal air would fill. M. Recamier did not 
find this water in the pleura greatly affect a 
patient in whom he has employed it; but 
the plan is based on an improved supposi- 
tion, and is of doubtful propriety. 
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M, Cromet’s Treatment or Rueumatism, 
—M. Chomel, who has made rheumatism 
his constant study, considers gout and rheu- 
matism one and the same disease. What is 
his treatment of a malady on which there 
are so many different opinions? In articu- 
lar and acute rheumatism, this able practi- 
tioner considers the following as rational 
treatment :— 

In the young and robust, bleeding, employ- 
ed once or twice, is very desirable, to abate 
the febrile action, to diminish the inflam- 
mation in the articulations, and to prevent 
metastasia. But the bleeding must not be 
renewed, for weakness disposes the patient 
to a relapse. 

Local bleedings are less desirable than 
phlebotomy, in articular febrile rheumatism, 
the disease evidently being general, fre- 
quently constitutional. Though they relieve 
one articulation, the pain may arise else- 
where, and the patient might be destroyed 
in pursuing the disease, as it flies from one 
part to another. Yet if the articulation be 
a prey to intense pain, aud there be convul- 
sive motions in the adjoining muscles, local 
bleeding is then absolutely necessary, even 
at the risk of weakening the patient, and 
leeches are more advisable than cupping, 
which renders the pain almost unbearable. 
It is generally advisable to apply soothing 
plasters to the affected articulations, but 
rheumatism is sometimes attended with such 
great heat, that it would be wrong to stop 
the diminution of caloric by any topical 
application. But when the articulations 
feel cold, poultices are indispensable. 

Warm baths are advisable in all inflam- 
matory cases, though in rheumatic fever 
removal from the bed to the bath, and back 
again, is always incenvenient, and some- 
times impracticable. Where there is per- 
spiration, baths must not be employed, as 
the patient is then in a natural bath. Ano- 
ther contra-indication is the fear of cold, 
either in the bath or on leaving it, and then 
more harm than good is done. 

The drink should be cooling ; warm beve- 
rage increases the perspiration and heat, 
without producing ultimate benefit. If there 
be fear of cold drink, only half a glass every 
quarter of an hour should be taken. This 
will gradually diminish the perspiration 
without danger, and the urinary excretion 
will be increased instead. Whey is gene- 
rally recommended. The bed should not be 
too soft. Elevate the articulations, that the 
liquids may pass freely. The diet not too 
low. At the commencement, whey, gruel, 
fruit, vegetables ; when the fever is abated, 
jellies, red fruit, &c. 

Vapour baths powerfully tend to termi- 
nate the disease. If any complications arise, 
immediately combat them. ; 

These rules of M. Chomel only concern 
the treatment of acute articular rheumatism, 
not its attacks on the muscular tissue or 





viscera, which, in the opinion of numerous 
practitioners, it sometimes invades. 


Caution RESPECTING THE NomeRtcat Me- 
THOD.—In 1774 Stoll was appointed to the 
hospital of the Santa Trinité, and found the 
register kept by his predecessor daring four- 
teen years. This register indicated each 
year the general mortality, and the morta- 
lity of malignant fever during twelve years. 
In 1769 the hospital lost in malignant fever, 
lin3}. In 1772,1 in 11, the medium being 
lin 7. Referring to such facts as these, at a 
late meeting of the Academy of Medicine 
in Paris, M. Bousquet concluded that too 
much importance should not be given to 
the minute calculations of medical statistics, 
lestthey should prevent the practitioner from 
studying the particular case which he is 
treating. 


Tyenus Fever,—Purcatives,—BLeepine 
in Typaus, anv oruer Diseases.—The re- 
sult of Andral and Louis’s observations, 
lately communicated in Paris, are as fol- 
lows :— 

lst. Purgatives are not as dangerous in 
typhus fever as they are represented to be. 
That in no case in which they were given at 
the commencement of typhoid fever have 
they increased the disease. 

2nd. That in serious cases, porgatives 
have produced more advantageous results 
than bleeding, or the mixed method. 

3rd. That in all cases indiscriminately 
treated by aperients only, the mortality has 
been less than by bleeding. 

M. Andral said, that he had frequently 
had recourse to bleeding, in his own prac- 
tice, for patients in typhoid fever, and that 
the patients had died rapidly, in a species 
of sub-delirium. When the illustrious 
Broussais was the leading man in the Paris 
medical schools, M. Andral says, “ I had 
innumerable opportunities of attending stu- 
dents attacked with the typhoid fever. 
Those young men, acquainted with the pre- 
vailing doctrines, had insisted on being bled 
copiously, before I saw them. I bled them 
again, according to their constitution. Most 
of these unhappy patients sank and died. 
It is not, therefore, surprising that I should 
have conceived so great an aversion for 
bleeding in typhoid fever. I conscientiously 
assert, indeed, that I have also seen the 
most distressing results ensue from copious 
bleeding in other diseases. In erysipelas, 
for instance, under the influence of bleeding, 
the skin has become white, but phlogosis 
has still existed in the sebcutaneous cellu- 
lar tissue ; and the patients gradually sank 
and died. I have observed the same phe- 
nomena in several cases of pneumonia, 
though I do not mean to say, that bleeding 
should be totally avoided in erysipelas and 
pneumonia, but the modus in rebus should be 


observed. 
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INTENSE THIRST.—INCONTINENCE OF URINE.—LITHOTRITY 263 


Sacr anp Water, To avench Tuirst, 
AND ALLAY Vomrrinec.—Mr. Chapman, in 
the treatment of cholera, has administered 
common salt in solution in several cases, 
apparently with considerable advantage. 
Mr. Corbyn also has mentioned, that he 
allowed his patients to drink freely of con- 
gee water abounding with salt, observing, 
that it tended to act on the bowels, and he did 
not find that it aggravated thirst, au effect to 
be apprehended from its use. Without dis- 
cussing the probable action of the remedy, I 
shall merely state a fact which occurred in 
my own practice, neither of the above gentle- 
mea, so far as I have seen, having distinctly 
described what the advantages of the salt 
were, In May, 1885, a sepoy of the resi- 
dent’s escort was attacked with spasmodic 
cholera. I need not describe the case 
minutely ; excessive thirst, and heat at the 
pit of the stomach, formed part of the symp- 
toms, and his calls for cold water were 
urgent and incessant. He vomited every 
thing as soon as swallowed. [I had lately 
been reading, that English medical men had 
tried common salt, and independently of its 
praises as an emetic, I saw a solution of it 
recommended for the dreadful thirst, and 
burning at the precordia. Determining to 
try it, I put four large table-spoonfuls of salt 
to a wine bottle of cold water, of which I 
gave a table-spoonful every three or four 
minutes. The first two doses were rejected, 
but before half a dozen doses were taken, 
the patient was relieved. I then repeated 


the scruple doses of calomel and opium, 


which I had at first given ; these were 
now retained, and I continued the salt and 
water, at the man’s urgent request. Atlength 
the gastric symptoms subsided, and it was 
not until he had taken nearly the whole of 
the salt and water that he discovered its 
saline taste, He slept, and rapidly re- 
covered. The case is interesting, and may 
be useful, as regards the effect of the salt 
and water in relieving the burning thirst, 
quieting the stomach, and enabling it to re- 
tain other remedies, to an extent which was 
surprising to myself and all the attendants. 
I do not think it acted on the bowels, and I 
am sure it did not create thirst, either at the 
time, or afterwards.—Mr. T. G. Bayrte.o, 
Ava, in the India Med. Jour. 


Post-Mortem Reputation.—Siguior Se- 
gato, whose extraordinary preparations of 
the human body, and other animal sub- 
stances, to suspend their decay, excite-. 
much curiosity, died lately at Florenced 
His secret perished with him. His death is 
said to have been hastened by vexation at 
the refusal of the Florentine government to 
assist him in his undertaking. Now, how- 
ever, so high a value is set by that govern- 
ment on the preparations which he has left, 
that they have formally prohibited their re- 
moval from the country.—Mag. of Popular 
Science, May. 





Dr. Monpiereon Incontinence or Urine. 
—It has been said that this infirmity gene- 
rally ceases at puberty, which is by no 
means the case, though it occasionally dis- 
appears in girls when the catamenia comes 
ou, Moral means to cure this complaint are 
only salutary with idle children; they are 
totally useless in weakness of the sphiucter 
of the bladder, This complaint cannot al- 
ways be attributed to general debility, but 
rather to partial atony of the organs. Tonics 
cannot, therefore, have much influence on 
the disease, and we have seldom found a 
cure from their sole employment. A young 
lady, with whom it ceased on the day on 
which the catamenia appeared, had for seve- 
ral years taken wine, meat, and tonic medi- 
caments. However, some tonics and stimu- 
lants have proved efficacious. Cantharides 
may be safely recommended. Dr. Roth has 
cured it by rhatany ; sub-carbonate of iron 
may also be employed, The patients should 
drink good wine, mixed with ferruginous 
water, and take exercise. Dupuytren was 
a great advocate for cold baths. Aromatic- 
plant baths, employed by Lallemand, are 
preferable to cold baths; at least ten are re- 
quisite. We doubt the use of electricity, 
though it is much lauded. Cupping, blisters, 
and moxas, on the perineum have been suc- 
cessful; but more advantage is derived from 
catheterism, which is strongly recommended 
by Baudelocque. M. Mondiére chiefly ad- 
vises nux vomica, 8 grains of the extract, 
with a drachm of oxide of iren, in 24 pills, 
3 to be taken daily.—Con. and Brit. M. Rev. 

CIRCUMSTANCES FAVOURABLE AND UNFA- 
VOURABLE To LitnotRity.—These (says M. 
Civiale) frequently depend on the severe 
disorders in the urinary organs, or the gene- 
ral health attendant on the progress of stone 
in the bladder, and also on the stones, It 
is, therefore, necessary to consider,— 

Ist. The size, strength, and situation in 
the bladder of the stone, whether it be free 
and floating, or adherent; and the number 
of stones. 

2nd. The state of the bladder, prostate, 
urethra, and kidneys. 

3rd. The general state of the patient. 

The diseases, thus classed, may again be 
divided into four series :—The first com- 
prises the most favourable cases,—only one 
stone, of middling size, friable, even, bard, 
with a healthy bladder, the urethra free, 
anda good constitution. 

The second series offers conditions much 
less advantageous, but which principally 
depend on the sizeand number of the stones. 
The treatment then demands greater length 
of time, and more precaution. In this 
series the stone is large and hard, or else 
there is much gravel,—the bladder nearly 
healthy. 

The cases comprised in the third series 
are unfavourable; yet do not quite repel 
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lithotrity, which sueceeds ‘when proper at- 
tention is paid to the evil disposition of the 
organs. It will then be well to make one 
or two trials, not injurious to cystotomy, if 
at last that be necessary: 

In a fourth series we must place the cases 
for which lithotrity is generally contra-indi- 
cated; a single stone, but voluminous and 
hard, quantity of gravel of middling size, 
encysted stone, horny bladder, bloody, and 
very painful; prostate hypertrophied, pain- 
ful, strong deviation of the urethra, persist- 
ing coarctation of long standing; urine 
purulent, ammoniacal; kidneys diseased, 
patient irritable, weak, and worn out. 

Originally, paralysis and chronic catarrh 
of the bladder were looked on as contra-in- 
dications of lithotrity. Experience has 
proved that these are not of great conse 
quence in lithotrity. Most calculous pa- 
tients are affected with catarrh of the 
bladder, more or less intense. Instead of 


this complication being increased by litho- 
trity, it improves during the treatment, and 
disappears with the principal 


generally 
disease. 


THE EVIDENCE 
RELATING TO THE 


MEDICAL RELIEF OF THE SICK POOR IN 
THE PAROCHIAL UNIONS, 


GIVEN BEFORE TH 
SELECT COMMITTEE OF THE HOUSE 
OF COMMONS, IN 1837. 


TENTH DAY. 
Wednesday, April 14. 
Mr. Fazakercey in the Chair, 


Mr, Tuomas Bourne. 


1324. Examined by the Cuatrman.] You 
are master of the Fareham workhouse /— 
Yes. 

1328. In what state were the boys Cooke, 
Warren, and Withers, when they were sent 
to you /—They appeared healthy. 

1330. Who is the medical man of that 
house ’—Mr, John Blatherwick. 

1332. Had those children dirty habits ?— 
They commenced their dirty habits the first 
or second night after their admission. 

1334. What observation did the medical 
man make upon hearing of that ’—None in 
particular. 

1336. What did yow do to correct those 
habits ?—Withheld part of the food. 

4342. Were the visiting guardians made 
acquainted with the food being diminished? 
— Yes, they did not object to it. Halfof the 
food for the day was stopped. 





4348. Was any punishment also had re- 
course to’?—The children were placed in the 
stocks frequently, both standing and sitting, 
and were kept in them from meal to meal, 
at the same time that their food was di- 
minished, I believe. When the schoolmis- 
tress intimated to me that it did not appear 
to have any effect upon their filthy habits, I 
desired her to discontinue withholding their 
food, or any other punishment. 

4359. How soon after they were in the 
house did the schoolmistress observe to you 
that their health appeared to decline ?—I 
suppose a month. 

4362. Did you communicate it to the 
medical officer ’—Yes, he saw them; he did 
not direct anything ; they were obliged to 
be put to bed in consequence of their dirty 
habits. 

1365. Do you mean to say, that those cir- 
cumstances being made known to the 
medical man he gave no directions as to 
their dict or general treatment ’—None at 
all; he said he could give po sort of medi- 
cine for it. About ten days before they 
were removed to Droxford again they were, 
by the order of the medical man, removed 
to an out-building, in consequence of their 
filth, that it should not affect the health of 
other children. 

4392. Are you aware of a resolution 
passed by the Board of Gurdians on the 
subject, of this nature: “Fareham Union, 
3rd of March, 1837. Resolved, that the 
master of the workhouse has not used a 
sound discretion in so extensively and re- 
peatedly reducing the food of the three 
children in question, without specially re- 
porting to the Board ’”’?—Yes. 

4400. Ly Mr. Gorpon.] Were there many 
other children whose food was diminished ? 
—Yes ; it was very frequent for beds to be 
dirted and wet amongst so many children, 
and it was the custom to diminish the 
quantity of their food. 

4402. Have you ever known illness pro- 
duced from the food being diminished /— 
No; the visiting committee, or such part of 
it as did visit, were acquainted with the 
diminution, and they did not object to that 
mode of punishment. 

4419. By Mr. Warrer.}] Were those 
children beaten also’—I have done it once 
or twice with a small birch rod. 

4120. Have any of the paupers beaten 
them ?—I do not know. 

4421. Recollect?—One of the girls, Susan 
Axford, had beaten one of them. 

1428. Did any of the guardians ever see 
the children in the stocks /—Yes. 

4429. Did the chaplain?—Yes. The 
chaplain is Sir Henry Thompson, Bart. 

4437. Did the porter ever punish any 
children?—I complained of him to the 
Board for severity which I had heard it was 
general for him to use. He superintended, 
with his wife, in the school. 
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FAREHAM WORKHOUSE, DROXFORD UNION. 


4442. Did he punish them severely ?— 
Yes; he hurt their hands a good deal with 
his ferale. 

4445. Two of those dirty boys slept to- 
gether’—Yes, in a large bed; the other 
slept with his sister generally, who was 12 
years of age, and she became very ill indeed 
im consequence of the filthy habits of her 
brother. She continued to sleep with him 
the whole time. 

1466. Does the same medical gentleman 
now attend the workhouse as before /—Yes. 

1639. Will you read the dietary of the 
workhouse for young children’—On the 
Sunday, children under nine years of age 
have three ounces of bread for breakfast, 
and one pint of gruel with milk ; the dinner 
isone pintof meat soup, half a pound of 
potatoes, and three ounces of bread ; supper, 
four ounces of bread, one ounce of cheese, 
or half an ounce of butter; Monday, for 
breakfast, tive ounces of bread, one pint of 
gruel with milk; dinner, eight ounces of 
suet pudding ; supper, five ounces of bread, 
one ounce of cheese, or half an ounce of 
butter. 

4641. On Monday were these children 
almost always deprived of half that sus- 
tenance’?—The Monday was the same as any 
other day; they were not punished more 
than twice or three times a week. (The 
dietary of the other days in the week was 
detailed by the witness. ) 

1643. By Mr. Mines.| Are the Committee 
to understand that, with this dietary those 
dirty children were punished frequently 
three times a week by half that allowance 
being stopped /—Yes. 

4645. Give the number of ounces of food 
for the whole week !—286; nine ounces of 
which is meat; potatoes, 32 ounces; cheese, 
7 ounces; pudding, 8 ounces; three pints 
of soup ; and a pint of gruel every morning. 

1689. By Mr. Harvey.] You received 
back one-half of the allotted food of the di- 
minished meals of children /—Yes, 

1694. What is done with it/—It is put 
up for the next meal. 

1696. Is it at the discretion of the mistress 
to withhold food as a punishment’/—Yes, 
and also to put children im the stocks. 

4717. You have stated that the children 
were taken to an outhouse; is it a room, or 
a stable, or a washhouse ’—It isa plastered 
rvom onthe other side of the yard, originally 
intended for a workshop, With a stone floor, 

1720. Is there any fire-place in it!—No. 

1722. At what period of the year were 
the children confined in that room’?—In 
January. 

4738. So you had three dirty boys in the 
same bed in a room where there were many 
other boys in beds who were of cleanly 
habits ’—Yes, 

4778, By Mr. Hopces.} After they were 
removed to that out-building, did they ever 
come out of it inte the school’—No; they 
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were confined in that place 10 days prior to 
their removal to Bishop Waltham. 

4790. By Mr. Waktey.] What were the 
dirty habits of the children /—Wetting, as 
well as dirtying themselves, night and day ; 
they would stand in the school and do it; 
they would not ask to go out, 

4802. Did you ever know a young infant 
that was not dirty ?—No. 

4803. Do you consider that those chil- 
dren, with regard to information, were in a 
state of infancy ?—No, I should hardly state 
so; they were big boys, breeched all three, 
and capable of knowing the calls of nature. 

4805. When you found their habits so 
exceedingly dirty, were breeches still con- 
tinued to them ’—Yes. 

4810. Had they but one suit of clothes? 
—Only one suit. 

S411. So that, when they were not dirtying 
their clothes, they were kept in bed to 
dirty the bed?—When their clothes were 
dirty they had to be cleaned. 

4813. How soon can a woman wash and 
dry a pair of trowsers’—In not less than 
four or five hours, at that time, and they 
were obliged to be dried in doors. 

isi4. Did the medical man, while they 
were in the out-building, prescribe no me- 
dicine for them, or attempt to explain the 
cause of the malady ’—No. 

1819. Did it not occur to you that there 
was something extraordinary in the consti- 
tution of their minds?—I considered that 
they were not so sharp as the generality of 
children. 

i821. Were any means, therefore, used 
to give them information’?—Not that I am 
aware of. 

4831. Did it not appear to you that as 
you were weakening the body by continuing 
the short allowance, you were increasing 
the cause of the evil’—As soon as I found 
that it had no avail I ordered it to be dis- 
continued. 

4834. You say that the porter punished 
boys with much severity; has that porter 
been dismissed /—No. 

4947. By Mr. Warrer.] Have you had 
much illness among the children ’—Latterly 
we have bad the typhus fever. Three died 
of the typhus. 

1949. Has the itch been prevalent in the 
workhouse ’—Since the removal of those 
children we discovered that there was a 
complaint; but the medical officer said it 
was not the itch, and it was allowed to go 
on for some time, and at last it was treated 
as the itch. 

1950. By the CuatrMan.}) Was it cured 
when treated as the itch’—It has been 
cured, 

1951. By Mr. Wacrer.} Does it exist 
now ’—There are some cases now in the 
house. 

4981. By Mr. Cnicuester.] What salary 
has the medical officer ?—I am not aware, 
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He lives in Fareham, about half a mile 
from the workhouse. 

4990. By Mr. Wak.ey.) What is his age? 
—I suppose between 40 and 50, 


» ELEVENTH DAY« 
Menday, April 14th. 
The Rev. Stepuen Berrer. 


4992, Examined by the Cuaimman.] Where 
do you reside /—AtSoberton. Lam the curate. 
Soberton is one of the parishes of the Drox- 
ford Union. I have resided there a year 
and a half. 

5099. By Mr. Hopces.} De you know of 
any pauper in distress, and ill, complaining 
of insufficient medical relief?—The late 
medical attendant of Soberton I always 
found very regular and attentive; there are 
some persons who, 1 consider, when ill, did 
not have that relief which they ought to 
have had; but that, I think, falls on the 
relieving officer, not on the medical man. 

5121. By Mr. Waxrer.} At Christmas, 
were not the relieving officers of the Union 
reduced from three to one ’—They were. 

5122. Has any distress or misery been 
occasioned to your sick and poor in conse- 
quence ’—Yes, decidedly, particularly as 
regards the poor of Hambledon ; because, 
before the reduction, the relieving officer 
resided in Hambledon, which he now only 
visits twice a week ; he visits it on Monday, 
and then those persons who fall sick at any 
after moment cannot have relief tillhe comes 
again on Friday afternoon. Mr. Butler, of 
Berry Lodge, in a letter dated January 22, 
1837, addressed to the “guardians, says, 
“ Many poor families in this neighbourhood 

being reduced to live almost entirely (and | 
fear in some cases entirely) on potatoes, in 
the event of sickness, which is a matter of 
daily occurrence amongst them, the medical 
oflicer recommends, as absolutely necessary 
to arrest the disease, probably warmth and 
an immediate change of diet; but as by a 
late arrangement the relieving officer is only 
to be found by the poor of Hambledon on 
Fridays from two o’clock till dark, and 
again, in a flying visit, on Monday, from 
eleven till twelve, a lapse of four days and 
nights may take place before the commonest 
but most necessary relief can be granted to 
the sick and destitute.” 

5127. By the Cuatnman.| Was ther any 
answer to that letter’—\es, the answer 
says, “ Droxford Union, Jan. 25th, Relative 
to a case requiring immediate medical and 
other relief, I beg to inform you that the 
churchwardens and overseers have the 
power in such cases to grant the relief 
sought for, by authority of the fourth para- 
graph contained in the ‘ Duties of Church- 
wardens and Overseers of the Poor,’ issued 
by the Poor Law Commissioners. (Signed) 
H, C, Smith, clerk.” In continuation of 
the correspondence Mr. Butler replied that, 


“The power given to churchwardens and 
overseers to relieve is only in sudden and 
urgent necessity ; the literal construction, 
as well as the true spirit of the paragraph 
is, that in the event of the temporary or 
unavoidable absence of the relieving officer, 
authority should be vested, in such cases 
only (say accidents), in the overseers; but 
in a populous parish like Hambledon, where 
sickness at this season is of daily occur- 
rence, it never could have been contemplated 
that all the casualties happening during the 
very loug intervals of the relieving officer's 
absence should, after receiving the sanction 
of the medical officer, be relieved by the 
overseers. The Act provides that the 
guardians shall appoint sufficient officers to 
attend to the necessary wants of the desti- 
tute poor, and, by thus dividing the duties, 
you will, in my opinion, entirely defeat the 
object of the Act, the undivided authority of 
the relieving officer being in a great measure 
the key-stone upon which all your machinery 
rests. I find, on inquiry, this morning, that 
the medical officers catalogue of sickness 
for this parish alone amounts te nearly 50 
persons, many of whom I believe to be as 
bare of clothing and food as the most rigid 
economist could expect: I therefore ear- 
nestly request that as little delay as possible 
may intervene in granting them such neces- 
saries as their respective situations require.” 

5128. Was there any answer to that let- 
ter ’—I am not aware that there was. 

5134. Have you seen the diet in any of 
the union workhouses ’—Yes ; in Soberton, 
before the people were removed to Hamble- 
don, and, since that, to Waltham and Fare- 
ham. I heard, after the new dietary was 
adopted, that there were complaints of in- 
sufficiency of food; indeed, several persons 
in Seberton sent food to the workhouse, till 
it was forbidden by the guardians. The 
pea-soup which the poor had for dinner was 
insuflicient for their principal meal, and the 
master of the poorhouse received orders to 
thicken the soup with potatoes, which he 
did; but when the guardians came to visit 
the house, they found the soup thicker than 
they expected ; but one of them agreed with 
me that the poor ought to have bread with 
their soup. There was another complaint, 
which was respecting their supper of broth 
four times a week. Now, that was merely 
the water in which the salt-pork had been 
boiled in the morning, and this plan was 
attempted to be introduced at Bishop Wal- 
tham, but I doubt whether they were able. 
The master assured me, a few days ago, that 
it was only the water in which the pork was 
boiled for their dinner. 

5145. By Mr. Watter.] How many me- 
dical officers are there in the union ?—There 
are now three; last year there were four. 
The number of sick in that union is very 
considerable. The medical men have been 
chosen by tender this year. 
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5154. Are strangers and young practi- 
tioners appointed, in preference to those 
long established in the neighbourhood ?—It 
is so now ; of the three medical men, two 
are young men lately come into the neigh- 
bourhood. 

5155. By Mr. Curcuester.] Strangers are 
preferred ?—I speak of that part of the union 
in which Soberton is situated. 

5156. By Mr. Harvey.] Strangers have 
been selected ?—Yes. 

5157. By Mr. Waxtey.] Do you mean 
that new medical men have come into the 
neighbourhood ?—No, I say, persons lately 
come into the neighbourhood. They were 
residing there before they offered themselves 
as medical men. 

5204. By the Cuatrman.} Are you aware 
of a provision in the Poor Law Act, which 
gives the magistrate, as well as the over- 
seer, the power to order medical relief spe- 
cifically in sudden and urgent cases ?—Yes. 

5205. How then would the poor be ex- 
posed to great suffering from the occasional 
absence of the relieving officer, if the over- 
seer, the church-warden, and the magistrate 
are authorised by the act to give relief in 
those cases?—RBecause the act is not so 
understood by the poor, and the guardians 
do not, generally speaking, cherish that idea. 

5210. Do not you think it the duty of the 
magistrates and clergy resident in the parish 
to make the poor acquainted with those 
clauses of the Act which especially concern 
their condition?—Yes ; but the question 
arises, what are sudden and urgent cases ”? 

5219. You never did give advice to pa- 
rishioners to apply to the overseer’?—I do 
not know that I have been consulted upon 
the subject. 

5220. By Mr. Harvey.| Looking at the 
complexity of the Act, and the general igao- 
rance of the poor as to its contents, has it 
ever occurred to you, that in cases where 
the poor required medical relief, it would 
be better, and more simple, if they applied 
directly to the doctor ’—Yes. 

5221. By the Cuainman.] Is the difficulty 
now removed ’?—I think tha: there is an 
understanding now, that the doctor attends 
the poor without an order from the relieving 
officer. 

5223. Do you know of any other reason to 
complain, as regards medical relief ’—Yes ; 
the poor of my parish (Soberton) have fur- 
ther to go to the medical man than they had 
before ; of the two younger men who have 
been lately appointed, one resides at Wal- 
tham, and the other at Hambleton; but be- 
fore the present arrangement, there was also 
one at Droxford ; now they are all obliged 
to go to Hambledon, full five miles, for 
medical attendance. It is an inconvenience 
which would have been obviated, if Mr. 
Bulbeck, of Droxford, had continued the 
medical man of the union. I ought further 
to state, that Mr. Bulbeck has attended the 





poor for nearly thirty years, and he is well 
acquainted with the constitutions and feel- 
ings of the and a young man, of less 
experience, is taken in his place. 

5227. Did Mr. Bulbeck apply to be me- 
dical officer’of the union ?—I understood that 
he tendered the last time, three weeks or a 
month ago, but his tender was not accepted, 
because it was higher than the other tender, 

5234. Had the young men who were ap- 

inted, before resided in the neighbour- 
hood tI think Mr. Bore, of H om, 
had, for a year and a half. 

5235. Is he in general praetice in that 
neighbourhood ?—I should think he could 
have very little practice, because Mr. Bul- 
beck has the practice of Hambledon. 

5239. Who is the other medical man ?— 
Mr. Lovekin, at Bishop’s Waltham, where 
the workhouse is. The name of the third 
practitioner is Mr. Rogers, of Westmean. 
They have each their medical districts. 

5259. Under the old system, if a person 
became ill, how did he obtain medical at- 
tendance ’—He went at once to the medical 
man, 


TWELFTH DAY. 
Wednesday, April 19, 1837. 
The Rev. Srerven Butter further examined. 

5293. ByMr. Wak tey.] Who is the sur- 
geou of the district in which you reside ?— 
Mr. Bore, of Hambledon. He has to at- 
tend the whole of Hambledon, and So- 
berton, and a portion of Droxford. Some 
of the poor of Soberton are more than five 
miles from his residence in Hambledon. 

5299. Have the poor complained of the 
medical practitioner ’—He entered upon his 
duties only about a month or six weeks ago. 

5306. Were the poor satisfied with the 
treatment which they received from Mr. 
Bulbeck ’—Yes; I never heard any com- 
plaint. 

Benjamin WILD examined. 

5695. By Mr. Warrer.] You are a la- 
bourer of Soberton, about 50 years of age ’— 
Yes. 

5697. Have you a wife’—Yes, and four 
children living with me now. 

5735. What is your condition at present ; 
better or worse than under the old law ’— 
Worse. 

5740. What are your usual wages ’— 
7s. 6d. to 8s. 6d. 

5747. Are you in debt?—Yes, I owe be- 
tween 4/. to 51. I have been in debt more 
since this new system than ever I was. 

5755. By Mr. Watrer.] Do you owe 
the doctor anything ’—-Yes, 10s. for my wife 
in her confinement. 

5767. Did you apply to the relieving offi- 
cer on occasion of your wife’s confinement ” 
— Yes, but he said he could not do anything 
for me, because I had but three children. 
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5778. Have you ever parted with any of 
your goods ?~Yes, I have; I sold a cross- 
cut saw for 2s., and I changed away a cop- 
per cup for a bushel of potatoes for my 
children. 

5763. Hew do you dispose of your &s. a 
week ’—lI have five lons of bread, for 
5s. 10d. ; half a pound of sugar, id.; halfa 
pound of butter, 6}d. ; an ounce of tea, 3d., 
the cheapest we can get; and we buya little 
thread and cotton, and soap, and a little bit 
of candle, as we cannot shift without, so 
far as the rest of the money will go, and it 
cannot go any farther. 

5784. Do you ever buy any beer ?—No. 

5786. Do you ever have any bacun’—A 
shopkeeper trusted me with 3d, worth for 
tive weeks; thatis all the bacon I bought 
for five weeks. I had no other animal 
food. 

5788. Your rent is 3/. 10s.’—Yes; I 
have paid 2/. 10s. of it. I have a boy that 
found a swarm of bees, and he offered, if I 
liked to sell the bees, to help to pay my 
rent; I sold the swarm for 10s., and an old 
stall for 15s. 

5832. By the Cuateman.] Have you ever 
applied to be relieved by the parish since 
the new law came in’?—Yes, about five 
months ago, when the child was born, and 
when I hurt my arm before then. 

5836. Did you receive relief for the arm? 
— Yes, from Mr. Bulbeck. 


5866, By Mr. Cuicnester.] Have you 


applied for 10s. on account of your owing 


the doctor 10s. for your wife ’—Yes. 

5869. Is there no midwife in the parish? 
—No, not in Soberton. 

5870, Then every labourer in the parish 
has a medical man to attend his wife in 
labour ’—~Yes, but some would not have a 
medical man, but a midwife. 

5871. What was her charge ’—Seven 
shillings. 

5872. Is your wife so peculiar that she 
must have a man always ’?—She has had 
lately. 

5899. By Mr. Harvey.] Is the food you 
eat sufficient to sustain your strength ?— 
No ; Iam in a feeble state from want of 
food ; and the medical man told me when I 
hurt my arm, that it was bad living that 
caused me to have the fall. My wife and 
children had not as much of wholesome 
bread as they could eat. 

5902. By the Cuatnman.| How long ago 
was it that you hurt your arm?—Since 
Christmas. My last child was born a little 
before. Under the old law, after the child 
was born we should have had relief. The 
weakness which led to my falling down was 
owing to going without victuals, causing 
giddiness in my head. I had but very little 
for several days, that the children might 
have their belliesfull. 


THE LANCET. 
London, Saturday, May 13th, 1637. 


Tue governing clique in the Dublin Col- 
lege of Surgeons have added another leaf 
to the ignominious laurels which they wear 
in token of their dominant power in that 
institution. Aware of the indignation which 
has been excited against them for closing 
the corporation, in consequence of the ex- 
posures which their proceedings have ob- 
tained in this Journal, terrified at the small- 
ness of the majorities which they can now 
command, and anxious, we are told, to 
appoint a new deputation to London to 
earwig some of those persons whom they 
may suppose likely to have any influence 
in re-modelling the medical institutions of 
Ireland, they secretly proposed the follow- 
ing list of new and convenient members, 
who were, of course, successfully balloted 
for on the Ist of May :— 


Mr. WALKER, an apprentice of Mr, Pro- 
fessor Porter. 

Mr. Ropixson, an apprentice of Dr. Pro- 
fessor Jacon, 

Mr. J. Wine, an apprentice of Dr. Topr, 
late professor. 

Mr, Grouacan, himself a professor. 

Mr. Power, an apprentice of Mr. Kirey, 
late professor. 

Mr. Cotes, an apprentice of Mr. Coutts, 
late professor. 

Mr. Leipstrt, also an apprentice of Mr. 
CoL.es. 

Mr. Lapart, a demonstrator in the College 
School. 


All very likely to prove trustworthy corpo- 
rators,and obedient portions of needful ma- 
jorities. The measures of the faction, how- 
ever, were not taken with sufficient precat- 
tion to prevent their becoming known to a 
few gentlemen, one of whom, accordingly, 
Mr. Baker, though neither a professor, nor 
a demonstrator in the school, nor en “ ap- 
prentice,” exposed himself with boldness 
and spirit to all the spite of the clique that 
could be exerted in the ballot-box. We 
need hardly add that this act of temerity en- 





tailed upon him the honour of a blackballing. 
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it was not convenient to elect a man on 
whose neck the mark of the collar was not 
tobe seen. Mr. Baker is an intelligent and 
independent man, of unblemished reputation. 
Such a member of the corporation would 
have shown off the others to disadvantage, and 
always, probably, have been in the annoying 
minority. Moreover, he was proposed by 
the proprietor of the Peter-street School, 
that thorn in the side of the College esta- 
blishment. Messrs. Cusack, Jacoz, Harri- 
son, and Coizes, wanted, indeed, only this 
stimulant to touch the reputation of Mr. 
Baker with the black-ball; but both in- 
ducements being united, the daring candidate 
was forthwith victimised, and the councils 
of the College kept free from the vexation 
of his presence. 

We hear that the clique continue quite 
rabid at the opposition offered to their pro- 
ceedings in the pages of this Journal. They 
are very welcome to go mad with anger at 
our persistance in the path of Irish medical 
reform. While they furiously rage, we 
quietly triumph ; and our feelings of suc- 
cess, they may be assured, are cordially 


shared by an immense majority of members of 
the profession in both countries. The clique 
cannot bear to be attacked apparently sin- 


gle-handed, and defeated. But, in truth, 
the odds against the monopolists are fear- 
fully great. On the one side are the few 
score corporators in Dublin, on the other 
are the thousands of their injured and in- 
sulted brethren, of whose opinions Tue 
Lancet is the representative, unopposed 
by the voice of any one member of the 
profession who is not of the clique, for 
whose satisfaction we do declare, that not a 
single remonstrance against our exposures 
of their conduct, not the sound of a single 
syllable in their defence, has ever reached 
the office of this Journal. Unsupported, 
and undefended, they stand without aid 
from beyond their own secret chambers 
and collegiate walls. Never yet, indeed, 
have we heard that even they themselves 
profess to justify their conduct in the eyes 
of the public. The catalogue of their sins 





is too long and glaring. They have seized 
piratically on the College, and used it as 
marauders would employ a fort which lay 
conveniently for a war of plunder, They 
furnish and supply it with necessaries and 
ammunition by contributions levied on the 
submissive community around, whom they 
treat with a word and a blow,—a blackball 
for a bullet, and the bullet often first,—if 
indignation get the better of patience, and 
give birth to remonstrance. To their inte- 
rests all the higher purposes of humanity in 
medical science are made to yield, in every 
possible direction in which machination can 
reach. Shameless incapacity for office is no 
bar to their gifts of place, if the aspiring 
candidate be malleable to their purposes 
within doors; and, ia pursuance of their 
nefarious purposes, even the granting of 
licenses is abused by the selection of men 
to form the Court of Censors, whose “ one 
idea”’ centres in an esprit d’ecole,—appoint- 
ing only those to hold the balance between 
the pupils of the College school and all 
other Irish scholastic establishments, who 
can contrive at the same time to hold the 
beam and sit in one scale. The results of 
such practices it is frightful to contemplate, 
and impossible much longer to endure. 
Science and MoRatity really struggle for 
the lower place in such a College, while all 
around its walls who are not slaves to apathy 
and indolence, hoot the indecent contest. 
Can the active agents in this disgusting 
scene wonder at the outcry of independent 
observers who from a distance watch the 
fight? Or be they in all things else but 
plotting the schemes of avarice, idiots as well 
as knaves ? 


“Art the request of the members,” Mr. 
Hraptanp has published his Oration, lately 
delivered before the London Medical Society. 
The author has taken up for his subject the 
necessity for a general medical reform. The 
abuse which he first points ont consists in 
the exclusion “from the honours and emo- 
*‘luments of the college or corporation to 
“which he may respectively be attached,” 





of almost every medical practitioner in the 
kingdom, although there exists “no differ- 
“ence between the Fellow of the College 
“of Physicians and the extra-licenttate of 
* that body, or between the President of the 
*“ College of Surgeons and ordinary mem- 
“bers of that body, or between the physi- 
“ cian or the surgeon and the apothecary,” 
—in fact, and on the contrary, although the 
“ competency” of these parties is “ more 
“* perfect as regards the lowest of the grades 
** than the highest ; nay, although the apo- 
“ thecary is required,” at the examination 
for his licence to practise, “ to give evidence 
“of possessing greater knowledge of the 
* sciences collateral to medicine than even 
“ the physician.” Indeed, in the face of all 
this he is “ contemptuously styled an apo- 
“ thecary, from my lord to the shop-boy, and 
“ deemed subordinate to all other ranks in 
“his profession.” But to this sin Mr. 
Heapianp charges the profession itself with 
being a party, each member of it “in the 
“ascendant scale, endeavouring to ele- 
‘* vate himself upon the supposed inferiority 
“ of the one below him, from the Fellow of 
“ the College to the licentiate of the Apo- 
“ thecaries’ Company.” Mr. HeapianpD 
makes a strange error here. Upon what 
“ grade” that, in the slang of the colleges, 


is below him, does the apothecary endeavour 
to elevate himself? 

The orator attacks the folks in Pall-mall 
with a calculation which must make them 
all reformers, if they believe their own creed. 
The list of the College of Physicians con- 


tains the names of 462 persons. The po- 
pulation of England gives 34,482 individuals 
totach of these physicians. “If, therefore, 
“ you admit,” says he,“ what long-stand- 
“ing custom seems (why seems’) errone- 
‘* ously to have established, that the compe- 
“* tency of persons attached to this body is 
‘* greater than that of those who are other- 
“ wise qualified, it necessarily follows that 
“ thé great bulk of the community are con- 
“ stantly without the assistance of the highest 
“ order of medical knowledge.” Fie upon the 
legislature, (observes the Orator) which per- 
mits this order of things to exist! 

Among the fully “ competent,” Mr. Heap- 
LanD ranks those “ highly-endowed indivi- 
* duals who are constantly pouring forth in 
“large numbers from the College of Sur- 
“ geons, and who” (without being licen- 
tiates of the Apothecaries’ Company ) “‘ super- 
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“added to their surgical attainments, are 
“constantly affording abundant proof of 
“ their medical sufficiency.” In claiming 
for these gentlemen a place in the highest 
rank of British medical practitioners, Mr, 
Heap.anp has forgotten to mention, that not 
one of them can practice medicine in the 
mode demanded by the wants of the great 
mass of the community, without becoming 
liable to prosecution by the company of 
drug-dealers who keep a retail-shop in 
Bridge-street, Blackfriars. Here is the 
ground of a most pressing reform, untouched, 
specifically, by the Orator. 

The Orator throws a sop to the Hatrorps, 
the Bornes, the Suearmans, the WuitrNes, 
and other such enemies of medical reform, 
lest his honest crusts, unmixed with softer 
food, should prove too hard for the tender 
molars and incisors of those gentlemen :— 

* Let me not, in what I have advanced, 
be supposed te be indifferent to the learn- 
ing, to the high medical and philosophi- 
cal acquirements, and gentlemanly deport- 
ment of those distinguished men who are 
ranked in the list of the Royal College of 
Physicians, and who so admirably sup- 
port what I will term the aristocracy of 
physic. The body to which they belong, 
in an altered form, I believe it to be de- 
sirable should still exist; for it should not 
be forgotten, that since the foundation of 
that body, there have been many eventful 
periods in English history, in which the 
agitations of the state have suspended the 
march of medical science, and during 
which periods, had it not been for this 
learned body, that science would have lost 
much of the dignity and honour with 
which it is at present invested, and quack- 
ery would have shewn its protean head in 
even more murderous forms than it has 
already done,” 

But although the “ aristocracy of physic” 
may swallow this as a morsel sweet as 
honey, those whom the blandly-treated 
“aristocracy” contemptuously call “ apo- 
“ thecaries,” and insolently regard as “ su- 
“ bordinates,”—among whom is ranked by 
them the Orator himsel/,—wili think that the 
sugared sop is a bitter quiz. It would seem 
grossly aflronting to the sincerity and in- 
telligence of Mr. HEADLAND to suppose that 
he seriously defends the distinct and exclu- 
sive existence of the College of Physicians, 
—asa body set apart from, and placed in rank, 
privileges, and influence, above the very meo 
whom he has a moment before declared,—if 
his language mean anything at all,—to be 
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more pertectly competent to practise medi- 
cine than even the first mere “ physicians” 
in the land! 

It would puzzle us for a week to guess 
what “ alteration in form” Mr. Heap- 
LAND imagines, if he be not in joke, would 
render the permanency of the College of 
Physicians desirable, while all the rest of 
the profession, embodied in one national in- 
stitution, was enjoying equal rights and 
privileges, and possessing even “ greater 
“ knowledge of medicine and the sciences 
“ collateral thereto.” This was a great sa- 
crifice of straightforward views at the shrine 
of serpentine courtesy. 

But, thoroughly fortified with arguments 
for “a thorough reformation of the pre- 
sent system of medical polity,” as the 
Orator, every here and there, iu his dis- 
course, shows himself to be, yet he combats 
not for any change without timidity, and he 
candidly confesses, while he contends for 
uniformity of education and equality of pri- 
vileges, that equality and unity of govern- 
ment may prove an ill that had better be 
avoided, The prospect of an elevation (if 
we must so call it) for himself and his me- 
dical brethren to the highest rank and sta- 
tion in the profession, aflrights him when he 
comes to think on the honour as one which 
is absolutely in possession :— 

“It cannot be denied,” says he, “ but 
that it is highly desirable that legislative 
interference, if the course could be well as- 
certained, should do away with the present 
distinctions; but until the end of such a 
measure can be well foreseen, I feel that it 
is almost ‘ better to bear the ills we have, 
than fly to others that we know not af .”” 

Why, what childish work is this? Mr. 
HeaDLaAND knows well the plan of medical 
reform which has been announced in the 
pages of this Journal. He need not affright 
himself with thoughts of any other, for no 
other has yet been announced in any quar- 
ter. He has, therefore, before him clear 
and specific data for making a calculation 
of all “ills,” known and unknown, un- 
questionable and conjurable, which could 
result from its adoption. Let him take six 
months to collect and arrange them, and 
then favour the public with a sight of the 
catalogue. Intelligent, reasonable, and open 
to conviction, as we believe him to be, the 
smallness of the mouse with which his moun- 
tainous fear is pregnant, will surprise him. 
Nay, we defy him to bring forth even a mouse. 


jarring motion caused agony. 
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May 8th, 1837.—Mr. Bryant, President. 


OTITIS, DISEASE OF THE CERVICAL VERTE- 
BR#, AND SPONTANEOUS DISLOCATION OF 
THE NECK, 

Mr. Moore exhibited to the Society a 
specimen of diseased vertebra taken from a 
patient, of whom he related the following. 
When he applied to Mr. Moore he gave the 
following account of his case:—That he 
was seventeen years of age, and had suffer- 
ed from a pain and immobility of the neck, 
frequent headach, and a foetid, profuse 
discharge from the left ear, which had con- 
tinued for several weeks. This discharge, 
preceded by acute pain, which came on 
suddenly, had been very copious from its 
first appearance. Its smell had always 
been extremely offensive. He had been 
deaf in that ear for several months. He 
had not applied for medical relief until the 
discharge appeared; the neck was then 
blistered, the ear was syringed, and medi- 
cines were administered, by which the pain 
in the ear was much relieved, but the neck 
became very stiff and painful, so that at 
length he was unable to turn the head in the 
least. Mr. Moore found, on examination, 
the muscles on the left side rigid, and every 
part of the neck exquisitely sensitive, but 
especially so near the atlas. The least 
Notwith- 
standing he represented his sufferings to be 
continual, and his nights very frequently 
dreadful, his appetite was good, and his 
strength sufficient to enable him to pursue 
his employment as a compositor in a print- 
ing-oftice. His countenance, however, indi- 
cated great anxiety, and was very pallid. 
Pulse 90, feeble. He suffered from fre- 
quent priapism, with involuntary emis- 
sions, without desire. Mr. Moore inferred, 
from these symptoms, that he had laboured 
under otitis, which had probably been com- 
municated to the bony structure at the base 
of the skull. The prognosis was, there- 
fore, unfavourable. Leeches, fomentations, 
mercurials, and gentle aperients were em- 
ployed with the effect of producing slight 
intervals of relief. The malady, however, 
evidently continued to advance, and at 
length he could po longer support his head 
without the aid of his hands, nor could he 
separate his teeth more than half an inch. 
He lived in continual terror of moving, and 
felt, he said, as if his neck were broken, 
Considerable distortion of the cervical ver- 
tebrw was now apparent. The spinous pro- 
cess of the dentata projected much towards 
the right side, above an iach from the 
mesial line, and a slight crepitus could be 
felt on passing the finger from the first to 
the second vertebra, On either side of the 
atlas there was an unusual fullness, but the 
central part appeared depressed, and it 
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yielded to gentle pressure, which often 
seemed to produce a flow of pus from the 
diseased ear. A burning pain came on in 
violent paroxysms, extending, as he describ- 
ed it, all over the inside of his head. The 
least motion excited it, and, while it lasted, 
he raved like one labouring under phrenitis. 
Its duration varied from half an hour to 
two or three hours. He became hectic and 
extremely emaciated. He obtained no 
sleep without narcotics, which often pro- 
cured a complete night’s rest. A succes- 
sion of blisters was applied, but without 
benefit. In this deplorable condition he 
proceeded, with little variation, for six 
weeks, when the nurse attempting to assist 
him in moving the pillow, he suddenly be- 
came paralyzed in every limb. There had 
been no signs of paralysis of any part 
before. His intellect remained perfectly 
clear, and his pulse about ninety, as it had 
been throughout his digease. His respira- 
tion was not remarkable. He passed a 
motion without his knowledge. He died 
about six hours after the occurrence of the 
paralysis. On examination it was found, 
on handling the neck, that pus flowed 
abundantly from the ear. On raising the 
calvarium the membranes were found to be 
rather adherent, and a little more fluid than 
usual was between them. The brain ap- 
peared healthy, except that itwas somewhat 
injected. The cerebellum was slightly in- 
jected ; the medulla oblongata more decid- 
edly so. On dissecting the muscles of the 
neck, those of the left side were found de- 


generated, and pervaded by veins of curdled 


pus. The atlas was tilted on one side, and 
very moveable. On detaching it from the 
oceiput it was discovered, that the portion 
of the mastoid process including the digas- 
tric fossa, and the portion of the occipital 
bone connected with the left condyle, were 
partially destroyed by caries. The liga- 
ments of the left superior oblique process 
of the first vertebra were reduced to a pulp, 
and the glenoid surface was denuded of its 
cartilage, and roughened, The processus 
dentatus was slightly carious, and its liga- 
ments were obliterated. The theca con- 
nected with the first and second vertebra 
was inflamed, and surrounded by pus, and 
the medulla itself broken down, and mixed 
with sanious matter. The ulcerative action 
had commenced in the articulated surfaces 
of the atlas and dentata, and an opening 
existed between the oblique processes of 
the second and third vertebra, on the right 
side, which communicated with an abscess 
among the muscles, and opened, through a 
small aperture, into the upper and back 
part of the pharynx. 

A conversation afterwards followed on 
the pathology and treatment of epilepsy, 
which are to be entered upon more fully at 
the next meeting, when Dr. Uwins is to 
read a paper on the subject. 





OTITIS.—LATIN PRESCRIPTIONS.—BOOKS,. 


Latin Prescriptions.—Medical prescrip. 
tions are written in Latin, But this practice 
is not only ridiculous ; it is dangerous, 
However capable physicians may be of 
writing Latin, I am certain that apothecaries 
are not in a condition to read it, and that 
dangerous mistakes, in consequence of this, 
may often happen. But suppose the apothe- 
cary to be ever so capable of reading the 
physician’s prescription, he is generally 
otherwise employed, and the business of 
making up prescriptions is left entirely to 
the apprentice. By this means the greatest 
man in the kingdom, even when he employs 
a first-rate physician, in reality trusts his 
life in the hands of an idle boy, who has not 
only the chance of being very ignorant, but 
likewise giddy and careless.— Dr. P. Currie’s 
“ Principles of Homeopathy.” —{ Of course, 
this piece of impertinence about “ apothe- 
caries” is written by a“ dub.” However, 
the opinion about the quackery of Latin 
prescriptions is not the less correct. By the 
by, at page 61 of the same work, in a chapter 
on the “ State of Medical Practice,” we find 
the critical switch of the “ M.D.” cutting in 
the direction of his own tribe. “It is an 
indisputable truth,” says he, quoting, with 
approval, from the Heidelberg Clinical Annals, 
“that many more die from the intermeddling 
of physicians than are saved by them.” 
Tolerably candid this, for a “ physician!” 
The fact is, however, that homoeopathy has 
to be extolled by the writer at the expense 
of the existing “state of medical practice.”| 
= ——— - — 
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